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THE  EDITOR’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentle  Public,  as  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament, 
in  virtue  of  old  custom, .  obliges  the  Monarch  to  address 
g  speech  to  his  loyal  legislators,  so  does  the  return  of 
Christmas-tide  call  upon  us  to  speechify  to  our  kind  and 
patient  readers. 

The  bygone  year  has  been  a  trying  one  for  us.  The 
voice  of  contending  parties  has  been  raised  so  loud  and 
so  long,  as  almost  to  drown  our.  household  notes.  Never¬ 
theless  we  have  abated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  have 
held  the  onwai’d  tenor  of  our  way,  cheered  by  the  kind 
smiles  of  friends,  who  either  mingled  not  in  the  contest 
without,  or. retired  to  snatch  an  uncertain  hour  of  plea¬ 
sure.  when  worn'  out  »with  ‘political  .brawling.  The 
night  of •  tempest  seems  wellnigh  •  over, — they  who  have 
•been  balked  of  their  will  must  soon  learn  to  acquiesce  in 
the  inevi^ble, — the  song  will  again  be  heard  on  the  plains 
of  merry  £ngland,^and  we,  who  have  sung  like  night¬ 
ingales  (modest  comparison)  .amid  the  dark  and  stormy 
hour,  will  not'  allow  our  voices  to  be  drowned  by  the 
dissonant  but  joyous  cackle  of  the  pacified  combatants. 

During  the  past  year,  (we  are  not  over-fond .  of  chi¬ 
ming  our  own  praises,  but  there  is  a  time  when  silence 
on  that  theme  is  no  virtue,)  we  have  laboured  incessantly, 
and  not  without  success,  to  show,  as  in  a  mirror,  Ahe 
multitudinous  publications  of  the  day. .  •  We  have,  more¬ 
over,  rambled  with  our  kind  friends  ‘‘  through  summer’s 
heat  and  winter’s  snow,”  sharing  with  them  the  sports  of 
every  season — now  wheeling  o’er  the  ice-clad  lake;, now 
standing  with  our  fishing-rod. by  the  clear  stream, ..while 
spring  exhaled, .  like  an  -  odorous  exhalation  from  *  the 
ground ;  now  panting  over  the. sultry  moor ;  now  joining 
in  the  revelry  of  luxuriant  beauty ;  now  sharing  the 
genial  warmth  of.  the  peasant’s  hre-side ;  now  sitting 
.’neath  some.shadowy  rock,  or  by  our  study  fire,  recalling 
bright  visions  df  the  olden  time.  ^  j  .  v 

This  week,  and  probably  the  next  also,  we  throw  the  i 
reins  on  the  neck  of  pleasure.  ’  Unlike  to  housewives,  j 
who  only*  pluck  their  geese  at  this  season,  we  follow  that 
delectable  occupation  all  the  year  round,  and  now  cast  it 
to. the. dogs. .  Authors  may  for  a  week  or  two  sleep  with¬ 
out  our  shadow  darkening  their  <  dreams.  .  .  .  >  . 

Intent  bn  our  own  and  our  reader’s  happiness,  we 
have  clapped,  our  hands — like  the  Sultan  of  some  Eastern 
hdc-rand ^summoned  around  our  Yule  Log. the  fairest 
and  loftiest  spirits  of.  the  land.  .  From  the  halls  of  our 
own  ’University,'  the  poet. of  .Nature’s  finest  and  most 
delicate  fancies  has  come  to  us — 

“  Upon  his  forehead,  middle  age 
Has  lightly  press’d  his  spirit  sage, 

.  But  has  not  quench’d  the  open  truth, 

.  Or  fiery  vehemence  of  youth.”  j 

His  mood  is  grave,  and  he  reasons  high  of  fate,  free-  ! 
Will,  foreknowledge  absolute.”  From  his  lonely  moun-  | 
^ns  comes  the  Bard  of  Kilmeny,  with  a  wondrous  wild  , 
and  rugged 'tale.  The  douce  Professor — once  known  by  | 
the  endearing  epithet  of  Ill  Tam”— recalls  the  days  of  ! 
his  boyhood.  The  chronicler  of  Dun  Edin’s  manners 


ransacks  his  antiquarian  budget,' and  tells  how  this  festive 
time  ought  to  be  celebrated.  ,  Gertrude  transports  to  the 
sunny  clime  and  free  soil  of  ancient  Greece— her  brother 
sports  him  amid  the  fantastic  splendour  of  a  modern 
soiree.  Delta  murmurs  sweet  music  in  the  ear  of  an  old 
crony.  L.  E.  L.,  laying  aside  that  delicate  and  playful 
wit,  which  does  so  well  become  her,  sings  a  melancholy 
song  of  the  past.  ,  Tytler  strings  his  stirring  lyre  ;  and 
Malcolm,  our  own  dear  Malcolm !  recalls  the  memory  of 
his  warrior  days.  Though  last,  not  least,  the  author  of 
“  Richelieu”  brings,  as  his  contribution  to  this  pic-nic,  a 
'  tale  of  the  fierce  passions  of  the  south.  '  Our  chroniclers 
of  the  amusements  of  the  day  are  also  at  their  posts. 

3Iany  good  names  and  true,  and  wfell-helovtMl  of  our 
readers,  yet  remain, .aud  we  invite  all  parties  to  meet  them 
next  Saturday — the  mysterious  festival  of  Hogmanay. 
We  shall  then  take  occasion  to  speak  of  our  future  plans, 
and  to  recommend  ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  the  favour 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  by  pledging  ourselves  to  re¬ 
doubled  exertion.  '  *  .  ‘ 

Mean  while/ to  all' those  generous  friends,*  who  have  lent 
their  aid  to  render  precious  this  our' Christmas-box,  deep, 
heartfelt  thanks  !  To  all  readers,  in  whose  eyes  we  have 
been  happy  enough  to  find  favour,  that  warmth  of  grati¬ 
tude  which  cannot  be  coiiceived.but^by  those  .who,  awk¬ 
ward  aud  retiring  in  society,  can. only  pour  forth  their 
soul  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet— remaining  riddles  to 
all  who  are  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  them,  and 
familiarly  known  to  few  hut  tliose  who  have  never  aeeii, 
and  ne’er  may  see,  them  !  • 


GIFTS  for  the  past. 

Sy  L,  .E,  Z. 

The  past — now  what  shall  we  give  the  past'?  ’ 
Oh,  give  it  tears.  .  . 

For  the  sorrows  that  heavily *^shadbws' cast  ' 

O’er  our  early  yeai’s;  ,  . 

For  friends  that  are  friends  to  us  no  moi*e, 

For  the  grief  behind,  and. the  gloona  before  •  .  . 

For  love  that  is  weeping  beside  the  grave,*  '  ^ 

It  will  perish  by  those  whom  it  could  not  save— - 
Long  may  it  mourn  over  those  beneath,'  \ 
lingering 'a  life  that  is  worse  than  death ; 

For  brief  is  the  reign  of  the  sunny  hour,*  '  ■  *  • 
Long  is  that  of  the  shade,  and  the  shower }  •  ^ 

For  pleasures  in  which  we  no  more  take  part, 
For  weariness  lying  like  frost  on  the  heart. 

For  an  earth  worn  out— a  sky  o’crcast, 

The  past — now  what  shall  we  give  the  past  ?  ' 
Oh,  give  it  tears.  •  .  . 

The  past — now  what  shall  we  give  the  past? 

Oh,  give  it  smiles.  •  »  '  J  • 

For  falsehood,  which,'  ending  in  troth  at  last, 

No  more  beguiles  :  ' 

For  the  pleasures  from  which' wc  turn  aside, 

For  the  friends  whose  flattery  we  now  deride - 

They  came  to  our  side  in  the  leaf  and  the  flovv'er, 
They  all  fell  oft’  in  the  winter  hour  : 
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For  hopes  that  are  colourless  now  and  dead, 

Down  at  our  feet  in  the  dust  that  we  tread  ; 

And  we  marvel  that  ever  we  lif^hted  our  way 
With  hues  so  painted  and  false  as  they : 

For  all  the  deceits  we  have  seen  depart, 

For  the  scorn  which  fills  and  hardens  the  heart, 

For  the  knowledge  so  harshly  acquired  at  last, 

The  past — now  what  shall  we  give  the  past  ? 

Oh,  give  it  smiles* 

The  past— now  what  shall  we  give  the  past  ? 
Forgetfulness. 

Oh,,  for  some  blessedness  veil  to  cast 
O’er  the  thoughts  which  press] 

The  heavy  heart,  wearied  and  worn,' 

With  all  it  bears,  and  all  it  has  borne. 

We  will  think  no  more  of  the  friends  of  our  youth  ; 
Folly  that  ever  we  trusted  their  truth  ! 

Perish  the  hopes  that  never  again 
Can  soothe  or  solace — delude  or  sustain. 

Think  no  more  of  the  love  which  is  fied 
Afar  with  the  faithless,  or  deep  with  tiie  dead. 

All  that  has  ever  beguiled  or  betray'd, 

Mute  be  its  memory,  deep  be  its  shade. 

For  all  the  flowers  it  to  earth  has  cast, 

The  past — Oh !  what  shall  we  give  the  past  ? 
Forgetfulness. 


STRAY  LEAVES. 

No.  II. 

By  Professor  Wilson, 

JEALOUSY. 

The  passion  of  Jealousy  is  one  of  a  complex  and  some¬ 
what  anomalous  kind.  It  implies  that  the  person  feeling 
it,  possesses,  or  has  hopes  of  possessing,  some  good ;  that 
he  prizes  it  very  highly,  and  that  he  has  apprehension  of 
obstruction  or  injury  to  his  possession  of  that  good,  from 
the  conduct  of  others ;  and  watches  over  such  apprehended 
obstruction  or  injury  with  painful  anxiety.  We  very 
often  conceive  of  it  as  an  accompanying  passion  peculiar 
to  the  passion  of  Love,  in  which  it  is  felt  most  vehement¬ 
ly  ;  but  it  may  also  be  felt  in  respect  to  every  good  that 
is  highly  prized,  and  of  which  the  possession  is  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  act  of  others. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  appear,  that  this 
passion  has  respect  both  to  a  man’s  self,  and  to  others.  It 
is  also  apparent  that  it  implies,  that  the  regard  to  himself 
is  stronger  than  his  regard  to  others ;  since  he  considers 
the  establishment  of  his  own  interest  as  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  and  regards  the  interest  of  others  as  an  intrusion 
upon  his  own,  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  resisted  and 
repressed ;  or  to  be  avenged  and  punished. 

Jealousy  may  be  felt  on  account  of  any  good  which  is 
highly  prized.  A  man  is  jealous  of  hU  reputation,  of  his 
power,  of  his  property,  of  his  personal  dignity,  of  his 
prince’s  favour,  a  little  state  is  jealous  of  its  rights  of 
citizenship.  A  great  state  of  those  rights  which  it  holds 
by  any  disputed  tenure,  and  which  are  therefore  most  open 
to  invasion.  These  various  examples  show  in  how  large 
a  sense  the  word  is  to  be  construed  :  all  these  being  uses 
of  the  term  agreeable  to  its  proper  and  customary  use  in 
language,  and  all  of  them  agreeing  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  disposition  to  the 
feeling  of  jealousy  shows  some  want  of  greatness  of  mind, 
whatever  may  be  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  a 
want  of  that  trust  and  confidence  which  an  upright  and 
firm  mind  ought  to  feel ;  a  want  of  self-dependence,  and 
a  disposition  to  believe  his  own  happiness  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  consistent  with  perfect 
magnanimity. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  jealous  of  his  reputation,  when  he 


listens  anxiously  to  rumours  and  petty  calumnies,  and 
conceives  himself  called  upon  to  interfere  and  protect  it 
upon  every  slight  occasion.  However  dear  his  reputation 
may  be  to  him,  he  ought  to  feel  reliance  on  its  self-secu. 
rity.  He  should  distinguish  between  the  floating  breath 
of  idle  slander  that  dies  away,  and  the  real  shaking  of  his 
honour  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  character  of  an 
honourable  man  does  not  live  on  every  tongue,  ft  lives, 
indeed,  in  the  general  estimation ;  but  he  ought  not  to 
conceive  that  the  general  opinion  is  so  lightly  moved,  or 
that  his  character  has  so  little  power  to  speak  for  itself. 
His  jealousy  shows,  indeed,  that  he  prizes  highly  the  good 
he  possesses ;  that  he  has  a  quick  sensibility  to  its  value, 
but  it  shows  also  a  want  of  due  confidence  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  what  he  absolutely  holds  ;  he  acknowledges  that 
tenure  to  be  precarious  which  is  indeed  stable,  and  betravs 
a  disposition  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  power  of  others 
to  wound  him,  in  a  manner  which  the  self-dependence  of 
a  strong  mind  will  not  submit  to.  Now  all  this  shows, 
either  distrust  of  himself,  or  an  undue  estimation  of  the 
opinion  of  others,  or  that  he  cannot  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  or  that  he  has  an  insufficient  conception  of  the  power 
of  virtue. 

The  jealousy  of  power,  the  jealousy  of  personal  dignity, 
are  of  a  like  kind.  It  is  true,  the  good  may  be  justly 
valued,  but  the  possession  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  too 
readily  suspected.  Ho  who  possesses  power  of  any  kind, 
and  is  jealous  to  suspect  and  to  resent  any  seeming  inter¬ 
ference — w:ho  feels  angrily  and  painfully  any  slight  real 
interference  with  it,  and  rises  up  in  his  strength  to  resist 
and  repel  the  aggression — discovers  an  anxiety  of  self-de¬ 
fence,  which  implies  an  unworthy  fear  of  the  insecurity 
of  his  entire  possession,  and  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  necessary  vigilance  and  resolution,  by  which 
every  man  must  maintain  himself  in  his  own  rights. 
The  jealousy  of  personal  dignity,  the  suspicious  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  slights  and  affronts,  and  the  study  and  scrupulous 
exaction  of  all  rights  of  this  kind,  show  in  like  manner  a 
mind  that  is  uneasy  with  fears  it  ought  not  to  feel.  In  all 
sqch  cases,  a  man  must  be  ready  to  maintain  his  rights  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  he  should  wait  to  be  called 
on.  He  ought  to  feel  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  right ; 
and  the  more  secure  because  he  knows  he  has  its  protec¬ 
tion  in  himself.  The  temper  of  jealousy  in  all  cases  shows 
a  mind  living  in  an  uneasy  element  of  fear.  Now  fear, 
of  whatever  kind,  whether  of  the  transient  nature  of  the 
possession,  or  of  the  power  of  external  circumstances  over 
it,  brings  down  a  man’s  mind  from  its  proper  height,  and 
renders  him  wavering,  unsteady,  and  disturbed.  Some 
minds,  attaching  undue  value  to  marks  of  respect,  are  so 
jealous  of  their  dues,  that  they  consider  every  accidental 
want  of  courtesy  a  crime ;  and  thus  the  slightest  omissions 
have  caused  ruptures  between  dear  friends,  and  friendships 
have  fallen  to  pieces  under  a  mere  breath. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  evident,  that  the  feeling  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  implies  a  very  high  and  quick  sensibility  to  the  value 
of  the  good  in  possession.  It  shows  also  a  great  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  apprehension  of  injury  to  that  possession:  and 
that  apprehension  directed,  as  I  observed,  necessarily  upon 
the  conduct  of  others.  We  might  consider  some  cases  in 
which  the  good  possessed,  or  desired,  depends  upon  the 
variable  will  of  others ;  and  where  there  seems,  therelorc, 
more  reason  for  readiness  of  apprehension.  There  will 
scarcely  be  found  more  marked  examples  of  the  constant 
dominion  of  this  feeling  over  the  minds  on  which  it  ob¬ 
tains  hold,  than  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  courtiers, 
— in  some  of  those  monarchies  where  favour  and  dis¬ 
grace  have  been  most  precarious.  The  life  which  these 
men  have  sometimes  described  of  themselves,  is  such  as 
may  satisfy  the  envy  of  those  who  look  with  envy  on  the 
occupiers  of  the  higher  places  of  the  world.  They  ap^ar 
to  have  been  the  very  slaves  of  desire  and  fear.  1^*^^ 
absolute  precariousness  of  that  good  which  they  sought, 
or  possessed,  its  unworthiness,  and  tlie  essential  depend¬ 
ence  it  implied  on  the  will  of  another,  for  objects  in 
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themselves  of  questionable  value  and  dignity,  such  as  power, 
distinction,  and  lucrative  appointments,  altogether  exhibit 
a  melancholy  picture,  and  a  state  and  condition  of  mind 
favourable,  it  might  almost  be  said,  for  the  production  of 
a  passion,  which  seems  always  to  imply  a  certain  degree 
of  weakness  and  fear.  Petty  rivalries  with  one  another, 
petty  arts  of  success,  and  bitter  hatreds,  mark  the  jealousy 
of  those  who  were  competitors  for  that  precarious  pos¬ 
session,  a  prince’s  favour,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  at  once 
melancholy  and  dishonouring  to  read  of.  They  were  con¬ 
scious  that  the  good  sought  did  not  depend  on  any  real  merit 
of  their  own,  but  on  the  capricious  humours  of  a  mind 
born  and  bred  in  caprice.  They  knew  that  formidable 
rivals  might  start  up  in  a  moment  from  obscurity,  and 
therefore  jealousy  was  the  ruling  and  predominant  passion 
of  those  whose  whole  life  was  liable  to  be  changed  by  a 
whisper,  and  who  knew,  from  self-experience,  that  every 
thing  around  them  was  false  and  hollow  as  their  own 
hearts. 

The  only  passion  which  seems,  by  its  excessive  power 
of  awakening  the  sensibility,  and  its  excessive  dominion 
over  the  imagination  and  understanding  altogether,  to 
justify  in  some  degree  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  is  Love, 
while  it  is  felt  without  the  certainty  of  being  returned : 
while  it  is  yet  a-suing  for  an  uncertain  happiness.  I 
suppose  that  in  such  rivalry,  no  mind  can  be  altogether 
exempt  from  painful  and  jealous  apprehension  ;  because 
the  qualities — the  accomplishments— the  virtues — that 
may  gain  affection,  are  uncertain  and  unknown ;  and 
therefore  a  thousand  fears  may  rise  up  to  kindle  jealousy 
even  in  a  generous  mind.  Besides,  the  proofs  of  aifec- 
tion  which  can  be  given,  where  the  parties  have  not  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  mutual  attachment,  can  be  but  slight,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Farther,  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  life  are  due  to,  and  may  be  equally  shown 
to  many ;  and  lastly,  the  strong  feeling  of  love  which  lies 
concealed  in  the  heart,  is  apt  to  induce  him  who  feels  it 
to  expect  a  requital,  even  while  its  existence  is  unknown 
to  the  object  of  his  attachment ;  so  that,  from  many 
causes,  jealousy,  under  such  circumstances,  seems  to  a 
certain  extent  almost  unavoidable.  And  accordingly  it 
is  in  such  situations  that  1  conceive  it  might  be  most 
touchingly  exhibited  in  fictitious  narrative.  But  as  soon 
as  love  is  acknowledged  and  returned,  just  as  much  as 
when  it  is  made  a  possession  for  life.  Jealousy  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  and  dishonouring  passion,  because  it  shows  an 
unworthy  distrust  of  the  security  and  permanence  of  that 
affection,  which  ought  to  be  most  securely  and  absolutely 
relied  on  :  For  what  opinion  does  that  man  entertain  of 
a  woman’s  mind,  who  believes  that  she  can  give  her  love, 
and  then  recall  it  ?  Jealousy,  in  such  a  case,  is  disgrace¬ 
ful,  both  as  dishonouring  to  the  person  who  is  its  object, 
and  as  betokening  the  same  weakness  before  described, 
namely,  too  great  a  disposition  to  feel  his  welfare  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  uncertainty  of  events,  a  want  of  that 
self-reliance,  which  ought  to  be  the  base  of  every  honour¬ 
able  and  manly  character. 

Jealousy,  then,  is  not  a  passion  of  great  minds  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  subject  to  it,  though  they  may  have 
been  in  some  respects  great,  will  in  this  respect  be  found 
to  have  been  weak.  And  here  I  cannot  help  making  the 
remark,  that  one  fictitious  character,  drawn  by  jierhaps 
the  truest  and  most  powerful  hand  that  ever  delineated 
human  nature,  which  has  generally  been  conceived  to 
stand  as  an  exemplification  of  the  essence  of  this  passion, 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  justly  so  conceived.  I  mean 
the  Othello  of  Shakspeare.  Greatness  of  mind,  in  the 
most  absolute  degree,  is  the  character  of  Othello,  1  le  is 
entirely  frank  and  unsuspecting.  He  is  not  by  nature 
jeahms.  But,  in  relianct^  on  a  treacherous  friend,  and 
on  treacherous  proofs,  he  passes  very  soon  from  implicit 
confidence  to  entire  conviction  ;  and  he  immediately  acts 
up^m  it.  His  mind,  noble  and  full  of  passion,  knows  few 
''teps  of  transition.  He  is  incapable  of  that  weak  and 
miserable  state  of  hanging  in  suspicion  ;  and  he  parses 


over  quickly  with  his  full  belief  from  one  certainty  to 
another.  Shakspeare  in  that  story  has  delineated  the 
power  which  Love  may  possess,  in  a  mind  of  most  grave 
and  manly  character,  but  of  deep  and  powerful  passion, 
to  overthrow  human  happiness  and  life  in  an  instant ; 
but  he  has  not  depicted  the  workings  of  the  slow,  fan¬ 
tastic,  undignified,  and  self-poisoning  passion  of  Jealousy, 


JOY  AND  GRIEF, 

Joy  is  that  vivid  emotion  which  arises  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  some  good,  or  the  removal  of  some  evil. 

The  simplest,  and  one  of  the  most  vivid  states  in  which 
it  is  known,  is  when  it  is  produced  by  bodily  delight,  a 
state  peculiar  perhaps  in  all  creatures  to  the  earlier  years 
of  life,  when  the  power  of  life  is  strong  and  overfiowiiig 
in  the  bodily  frame,  and  the  soul  is  full  of  sensibility  to 
all  the  affections  of  the  body.  We  see  this  joy  in  children, 
and  in  the  young  of  animals.  But  it  is  reproduced  even 
in  the  maturer  frame  by  the  departure  of  sickness  and 
suffering.  Perhaps  continued  pain  has  augmented  for  a 
time  the  sensibility  of  the  mind  to  the  state  of  the  body, 
and  the  return  of  vigorous  life  into  the  body,  which  had 
lain  languid  and  depressed  in  illness,  has  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  of  that  same  vivacity  which  is  continual  in  early 
years,  but  which  has  ceased  to  be  habitual  in  the  settled 
strength  of  manhood.  Joy,  then,  is  poured  by  Nature 
into  young  life,  and  is  the  element  in  which  the  spirit 
breathes,  while  it  is  rising  to  the  use  of  those  superior 
powers,  of  which  the  exertion  and  the  strength  are  to 
depend  upon  principles  of  a  deeper  and  more  permanent 
kind  than  the  movements  of  animal  gladness. 

Man,  in  the  strength  of  his  mind,  derives  his  joy  from 
the  more  fixed  and  permanent  principles  of  his  mind, 
when  those  passions  and  affections  to  which  he  lives  take 
from  circumstances  the  occasion  of  joy.  The  love  of  a 
father  will  easily  open  his  heai*t  to  joy  in  the  happiness, 
the  honours,  the  virtues  of  his  childi’en.  It  might  seem 
as  if  such  affection  brought  back  into  the  heart  something 
of  that  simple  and  unquestioning  sensibility  to  pleasure, 
which  belongs  to  the  expanding  of  its  nature  in  the  new¬ 
ness  of  life.  But  let  any  passion  be  fixed  and  strong, 
and  as  often  as  the  occasion  arises,  which  gives'  it  actual 
possession,  or  the  certain  promise  which  it  converts  into 
possession,  of  the  good  it  desires,  joy  will  again  enter  and 
occupy  the  heart.  Thus,  even  the  ]»assions  which  are 
of  a  base,  and  even  of  a  malignant  nature,  know  their 
own  joy.  Avarice,  for  example,  looks  with  greedy  joy 
on  its  gathered  treasure.  Envy  feels  in  her  withered 
heart  the  swell  of  unwonted  gladness,  when  the  visitation 
of  evil  comes  at  last  to  check  the  career  of  hated  pros¬ 
perity.  Revenge  can  supply  itself  with  joy,  from  its  anti¬ 
cipated  purposes.  But  the  nobler  principles  of  our  nature 
arc  more  deeply  imbued  with  this  spirit.  If  they  seldom 
break  out  into  its  transport,  they  have  it,  nevertheless, 
incorporated  into  their  strength.  There  is  a  permanent 
joy  in  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  in  his  country’s  greatness — 
therc^  is  .a  steadfast  joy  in  the  breast  of  a  good  man,  from 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  He  who  loves 
finds  a  deep,  but  unceasing  joy,  in  the  affection  which 
answers  his  own.  This  kind  of  durable  joy,  however, 
depends  on  the  circumstance,  which  is  perhaps  rare,  of 
the  mind  being  principally  possessed  with  an  affection  of 
great  vividness  and  strength,  and  that  it  has  constant  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  object  of  its  desire ;  a  state  which  can  be 
known  ])erhaps,  only  with  regard  to  the  highest  affec¬ 
tions  of  our  nature,  and  to  those  only  under  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances.  The  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  mankind,  no  doubt,  are  occupied  by  passions, 
whether  of  a  higher  or  lower  order,  which  give  them  oc-  ' 
casion  of  very  various  emotions  ;  and  to  them  joy  will 
only  hold  its  place  occasionally,  in  their  vicissitudes.  For 
the  greater  part  of  our  desires  depending  for  their  grati¬ 
fication  but  in  part  on  ourselves,  and  in  part  on  events  j 
which  arc  not  within  our  command,  it  must  necess;arily  | 
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happen  that  their  pursuit  is  often  carried  on  for  a  great 
length  of  time  under  suspense  of  mind,  often  in  anxiety 
and  fear,  independently  of  all  disappointment  and  sorrow 
of  actual  reverses.  Hence  it  happens,  that  to  most  men 
joy  in  any  great  force  is  not  an  emotion  of  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  ;  and  that  the  strength  of  the  mind,  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  exertions,  must  be  derived  from  other 
principles  of  our  nature ;  which  observation  shows  to  be 
the  fact. 

But  though  the  vivid  passion  of  joy  is  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  there  are  feelings  of  the  same  class,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  derivative  from  this  passion,  or  slighter  and 
mixed  modifications  of  it,  which  arc  not  thus  limited,  but 
are  given  in  frequent  recurrence  to  human  life,  and 
which  animate  its  ordinary  flow.  Cheerfulness,  which 
is  that  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  are  kindred  to  joy, — pleasure,  which 
visits  our  spirits  with  a  thousand  gentle  touches,  through 
the  senses,  from  the  spirits  of  others,  or  from  our  own 
thoughts,  so  as  to  enliven  and  cheer  the  heart,  though 
they  leave  it  undisturbed  by  emotion, — and  that  partial 
admixture  of  the  sense  of  joy  with  our  other  feelings, 
which*  takes  place,  as  often  as  Hope  brings  the  prospect 
of  realizing  our  desires  vividly  to  the  mind — these  feel¬ 
ings,  all  belonging  to  our  capacity  of  joy,  and  partaking 
in  its  nature,  are  sufficient  to  brighten  the  path  of  life,  of 
which  the  strength  is  derived  from  principles  of  a  more 
serious,  steadfast,  and  profounder  kind. 

The  remarkable  difference  which  we  observe  between 
the  capacity  of  joy,  or,  at  least,  the  disposition  to  indulge 
it  in  childhood  and  in  maturer  life,  may  be  attributed  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  the  more  durable  influence  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  pain  in  the  stronger  mind,  which  remain  to  tem¬ 
per  and  qualify  its  more  grateful  emotions,  but  still  more 
to  maturer  thought,  which  has  conversed  so  much  with 
life,  that  it  learns  to  deny  itself  the  passionate  emotion  of 
joy,  as  something  unsuitable  to  this  serious  state  of  ex¬ 
istence  ;  and  also  to  that  graver  character  which  arises 
from  the  charge  which  the  mind  knows  to  lie  upon  itself 
of  its  own  welfare,  and  that  of  others.  These  views  of 
life  which  restrain  the  passion  of  joy  in  ourselves,  indis¬ 
pose  us  to  sympathize  with  its  vehement  expression  in 
another.  We  are  apt  to  conceive  that  the  immoderate 
affection  is  accompanied  with  some  want  of  right  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  uncertain  and  mixed  course  of  human  affairs, 
and  that  he  who  yields  himself  to  be  transported  with 
pleasure,  must  derive  part  of  his  pleasure  from  his  igno¬ 
rance,  and  rejoice  in  disproportion  to  any  just  cause  of 
joy.  The  appearance  argues  also  to  our  eyes  a  levity  of 
mind.  We  think  that  he  who  can  give  up  his  soul  to 
be  possessed  with  such  a  passion,  oannot  duly  feel  the 
ties  by  which  he  himself  is  bound  in  life,  or  he  would 
not  so  easily  have  shaken  off  their  habitual  weight.  The 
serious  nature  and  the  responsibility  of  human  life  lies 
upon  our  thoughts,  even  when  we  do  not  distinctly  rea¬ 
son  upon  it,  and  disinclines  us  towards  a  passion,  of 
which  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it  is  adverse  to 
prudence,  not  merely  because,  like  all  other  vivid  emo¬ 
tions,  it  disturbs  consideration,  and  prevents  our  forming 
any  complete  judgment,  but  more  especially  because  it 
is  in  its  nature  to  resist  the  impression  of  disagreeable 
suggestions,  and  to  prevent  our  attending  to  them. 

In  childhood,' on 'the  contrary,  joy  is  even  beautiful. 
We  are  glad  to  look  upon  an  age  which  has  not  yet  been 
called  to  thought,  or'placed  under  the  dominion  of  neces- 
sity, — an  age  which  seems  beloved  by  nature,  who  has 
showered  on  it  all  her  delights,  and  made  its  sorrows  as 
transient  as  the  dews  which  the  first  sunbeams  dispel 
from  the  e3relids  of  the  opening  flowers.  Joy  nourishes 
the  young  spirit,  unfolding  its  faculties  by  delight,  and 
feeding  it  with  strength  against  a  sterner  season.  There 
is  pei*mission  to  rejoice  to  Him,  who  forgets  no  duties  in 
his  pleasures,  and  who  makes  the  happiness  of  others  by 
his  own. 

It  may  be  observed;  too,  that  although  there  is  among  \ 


men  this  sort  of  severer  judgment  of  their  expression  of 
gladness,  and  this  jealousy  in  allowing  it  to  exceed  what 
may  be  conceived  of  as  its  suitable  bounds,  they  are  not 
influenced  by  the  same  views,  in  judging  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  same  feelings  in  the  other  sex.  The  greater  in¬ 
nocence  of  mind  which  they  justly  suppose  in  women,  the 
prevalence  of  gentle  and  glad  affections,  their  exemption, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  painful  and  responsible  fore¬ 
thought  of  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
life  is  committed,  all  seem  to  justify  in  them  a  purity 
and  vividness  of  joy,  which  men  feel  to  be  unsuitable 
among  themselves. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  feel  this  kind  of 
repulsion  of  our  mind  from  joy  vehemently  testified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  ready  and  full  sym¬ 
pathy  for  joy  of  the  very  deepest  kind,  when  we  under¬ 
stand  the  cause  to  be  reasonable  and  honourable,  and 
when  we  perceive  that  the  mind  tempers  and  governs 
its  own  emotion— as  with  parental  love.  Nor  is  any 
thing  so  unnatural  to  he  conceived,  as  that  we  should 
voluntarily  close  our  hearts  to  the  admission  and  allow¬ 
ance  of  a  feeling  which,  if  justifiable  and  durable,  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  happiness.  The  truth  is,  that  our 
nature  demands  this  emotion,  and  that  in  its  long  absence 
our  moral  being  itself  pi/ies,— our  good  affections  lan¬ 
guish, — and  our  thoughts  are  depressed.  The  deep  and 
strong  emotion  of  joy  entering  our  minds  at  times,  from 
oiir  higher  and  purer  affections,  carries  the  expansion 
which  it  produces  in  the  soul  into  all  the  feelings,  and 
leaves  the  brightness  of  its  presence  in  the  mind,  even 
after  it  has  departed.  Nor  can  I  forbear  here  to  men¬ 
tion  that  gracious  provision  which  seems  to  be  made  for 
this  effect  to  our  spirits  in  one  species  of  gladness  spread 
around  us,  to  which  we  may  always  yield  our  hearts 
without  distrust,  and  which,  though  it  affects  us  by  our 
simplest  feelings,  is  always  felt  at  once  to  be  in  unison 
with  those  that  are  most  profound, — I  mean  the  sym¬ 
pathy  we  feel  in  the  gladness  diffused  over  the  face  of 
creation,  when  the  human  heart,  “  rejoicing  in  nature’s 
joy,”  is  by  its  joy  enlarged  to  look  round  on  all  visible 
being  with  universal  love — a  state  of  mind  which  never 
fails  to  leave  behind  it  a  calm  serenity  and  strength, 
prolonged  through  varying  thoughts  and  successive  states 
of  feeling. 

Examples  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  violent  trans¬ 
ports  of  joy  do  not  often  fall  within  our  observation. 
But  instances  are  given  by  medical  writers  of  persons 
who,  in  sudden  and  excessive  joy,  have  at  once  gone 
mad,  and  of  others  to  whom  the  same  surprise  has  been 
fatal. 

Grief  is  used  to  express  the  first  strong  emotion  which 
the  mind  feels  upon  the  loss  of  some  object  to  which 
much  value  is  attached,  or  upon  the  certainty  of  some 
evil  which  is  soon  to  befall.  It  is  marked  immediately 
by  compression  of  the  heart  and  soul,  and  a  sudden 
languor  of  all  the  powers  of  life.  Tears  are  rather  its 
relief,  than  its  first  and  necessary  expression. 

It  is  remarked  that  it  is,  of  all  the  i>assions,  the  one 
that  most  immediately  and  strongly  seizes  upon  the 
imagination,  filling  it  with  one  object,  as  it  holds  the  soul 
fixed  in  one  state  of  emotion. 

“  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  iny  absent  child. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  dowu  with  me, 

Buts  on  liis  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form, 
llemeinbering  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts — 

Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  Grief.” 

In  every  kind  of  painful  emotion,  there  easily  arises 
a  magnifying  of  the  evil  which  has  been  actually  suffered, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  imagination  to  awaken  or  give 
admission  to  those  ideas  only  which  coincide  with  the 
leading  impression.  It  therefore  collects  pain  in  aug¬ 
mentation  of  pain.  In  grief,  this  takes  place  the  more 
readily  and  to  a  greater  degree,  because  the  fcelingthat  i** 
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induced  of  our  own  weakness,  and  the  conception  which 
attends  it,  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  cause  of 
sorrow,  suppresses  all  active  disposition,  and  suffers  no 
rising  hope  to  disturb  or  break  in  upon  the  course  of 
painful  thoughts.  The  will  is  overcome  by  grief ;  and 
the  mind  has  no  longer  resources,  either  in  fancy  or 
in  its  purposes,  against  the  oppression  of  suffering.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gives  itself  up  to  suffer ;  and  the  only 
activity  it  is  able  to  employ  is  against  itself,  lending  even 
creative  imagination  to  aggravate  the  evil  under  which  it 
bows  down. 

Grief,  like  joy,  may  derive  its  occasion  from  every 
Ijreat  passion  or  fixed  affection  of  the  mind.  To  him 
who  had  counted  with  great  confidence  on  the  projects  of 
his  ambition,  the  sudden  certainty  that  they  have  failed, 
brings  this  passion.  The  consternation  of  grief  is  often 
felt  by  those  who  hear  of  great  losses  which  they  have 
sustained  in  their  property.  It  is  felt  by  him  who  thinks 
with  an  humbled  soul  on  his  own  transgressions, — by 
him  who  shares  in  the  strongest  sympathy  the  suffering 
of  others, — it  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  under  every 
kind  of  affection  and  desire,  for  every  kind  of  object.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  and  prominent  occasions  which  give  rise 
to  it,  and  those  certainly  which  are  most  in  our  imagina¬ 
tion  when  we  speak  of  it,  and  those  for  which  we  feel 
the  most  when  we  witness  them,  are  those  which  arise 
from  the  personal  affections. 

Love,  which  in  every  heart  is  tenderly  attached  by 
many  ties  to  the  welfare  of  many,  is  almost,  it  may  be 
said,  on  the  watch  for  sorrow.  It  is  open  to  many 
wounds.  It  can  mourn  their  injuries,  and  its  own  losses. 
Love  may  be  said,  during  its  long  affection,  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  grief.  All  the  hopes  and  recollections  it  has  laid 
upon  one  head,  are  dashed  to  the  earth  by  a  single  stroke. 
The  ties  which  so  many  years  have  spun  are  snapped  at 
once.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  evil  over  which  we 
grieve  belongs  to  the  moment  of  sorrow.  It  is  commonly 
the  injury  or  loss  of  some  good,  which  filled  up  to  our 
imagination  some  large  portion  of  life — and  the  past  and 
future  are  torn  away  together,  and  a  chasm  is  left  in  the 
years  of  existence.  Let  the  maiden  die  in  her  beauty, 
who  was  the  stay  of  her  mother’s  heart,  and  all  the  years, 
from  the  hours  of  her  happy  birth  till  the  expected  hour 
when  the  grave  shall  unclose  for  the  hoary  head,  are 
left  blank  and  desolate  at  once.  A  blast  has  swept  over 
the  earth,  and  withered  the  bloom  which  no  spring  will 
have  power  to  revive.  Thus,  Grief  is  not  a  simple  power, 
hut  it  is  strong  in  the  might  of  Hope,  and  Love,  and 
Joy  ; — it  clothes  itself  in  the  shape  of  Happiness,  that  it 
may  find  the  known  way  into  the  depths  of  the  heart. 
Hence  it  is  that  Grief  is  of  such  power  to  smite  the  spirit 
prostrate,  because  it  rends  from  it  so  large  a  portion  of 
itself.  Hence  it  is  that  imagination  can  supply  it  so 
abundantly  with  the  materials  of  sorrow,  because  it 
gathers  from  so  wide  a  range. 

When  fancy  has  mastered  the  soul  with  bitter  and 
gloomy  thoughts,  the  persuasion  steals  on  by  degrees  that 
life  has  nothing  left  but  sorrows  in  store  ;  the  joy  that  is 
vanished  from  the  thoughts  seems  vanished  from  the 
earth.  The  mourning  spirit  begins  to  feel  that  it  is 
become  incapable  of  pleasure,  and  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
society  of  the  glad.  Hence  it  is  observable,  that  with 
those  who  labour  under  great  grief,  one  characteristic  of 
their  state  is,  the  fixed  and  invincible  feeling  that  that 
state  can  never  change — a  belief  into  which  those  who 
sympathize  with  them  most  deeply  cannot  enter,  whon 
necessarily  see  in  grief  a  terminable  passion,  and  which 
seems,  therefore,  to  place  a  barrier  between  the  sorrowing 
heart  and  the  voice  of  consolation. 

THE  VICTIM  BRIDE. 

There  is  a  very  affecting  incident  related  of  early  attachment 

AlcibiadeSjthe  Athenian  general,  for  a  beautiful  peasant  girl  of 
his  own  country.  The  affection  wa«  mutual  and  lasting,  but  most 
^'lelancholy  in  its  results.  Aldbiades,  had  he  possessed  it,  would 


have  placed  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Zoe,  but  his  guardians  had  a 
higher  ambition  for  their  young  friend.  To  remove  the  possi¬ 
bility,  therefore,  of  such  an  alliance,  they  had  him  appointed  ge¬ 
neral  of  a  fleet  destined  to  a  long  and  perilous  expedition,  an  ap- 
pointment  which  his  valour  and  patriotism  forbade  him  to  reject; 
and,  during  his  absence,  they  employed  so  many  arts  to  shake  the 
confidence  of  his  betrothed  in  his  constancy,  (resorting  even  to  the 
forgery  of  her  lover’s  handwriting,)  that  conviction  at  length 
overwhelmed  the  unsuspicious  girl,  and  tlie  desolation  of  her 
heart  began  its  sure  ravages  on  her  frame.  But  the  wishes  of  her 
persecutors  were  not  all  accomplished,  until  Zoe  could  be  forced 
into  another  marriage,  and  thus  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach 
of  Alcibiades.  This  scheme  did  not  prove  so  difficult  as  they  had 
feared :  she  knew  that  she  must  die,  and,  careless  what  became  of 
her,  calmly  promised  submission.  An  Athenian  of  low  birth,  and 
wicked  enough  for  the  purpose,  was  found,  and  prevailed  on  by 
mercenary  motives,  to  offer  himself  as  the  husband  of  the  lovely 
peiisaiit.  But  on  the  bridal  monihig,  when  the  procession  w'as 
on  its  return  to  the  city  from  the  Temple  of  Diana— where  it  was 
customary  to  perform  some  rites  previous  to  the  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony — Alcibiades  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  ;  and  in  the 
very  hour  that  Zoe  was  made  sensible  of  her  lover’s  fidelity,  the 
unexpected  happiness  overcame  her,  and  she  expired  in  his  arms. 

It  was  a  gay  and  glittering  train  from  Dian’s  temple 
stream’d, 

And  in  the  rays  of  golden  morn  tlicir  jcvvell’d  vestments 
gleam’d ; 

And  high  patrician  birth  w’tis  there,  unmindful  of  its 
pride. 

For  private  ends  had  raised  desire  to  view  a  Feasant 
Bride. 

But  silent,  trembling,  in  that  band  cue  stately  form  was 
seen,  , 

That  earthward  turn’d  her  eyes,  while  slow  she  moved 
with  mournful  mien ; 

No  bright  array— no  costly  gems — around  that  maiden 
shone. 

She  walk’d  ’mid  light  and  hax)pine5s  like  sorrow’s  shade 
— alone !  » 

’Twas  well  for  them— that  murderous  crew— that,  inant« 
ling  o’er  her  face,  :  . 

Her  veil  in  many  a  fold  was  iluug  with  unimagi iied  grace ; 
Else,  had  they  read  its  anguish’d  page,  convulsed  through 
every  part,  . , .  •  • 

Remorse,  perchance,  had  fount]  a  way  even  to  the  sternest 
heart!  ,  .  ...  j  . 

.A  - 

I  •  • 

No  marvel  that  her  struggling  soul  grew  fainter  at  each 
breath — 

No  marvel  that  her  spirit  Worn,  pined  for  the  throb  of 
death— ^  ^ 

Her  only/  hope— the  cherish’d  one ! '  of  passion'  and  of 
pride—  *  .  . 

Where  was  It  now  ?  ’  Ah  ISvhere  was  he  who  vowed  to 
call  her  bride  ?  ’  ‘  ' '  ’  ' 


■  I  ■  t  '• 


Oh,  woman  I  what  a  love' is  thine !— ho  poet’s  lay  can  tell 

One  half  of  the  devotedness  that  in  tliy  heart  may  dwell ! 

As  thousand  gems  man  never  saw  in  ocean’s  caverns  rest. 

Affection’s  countless  treasures  live  wiseen  within  thy 
breast! 

.  r 

Through  absence — even  through  cold  ueglecL — and  lapse 
of  many  years,  ...  j  . 

Thou  bear’st  that  holy  love  undimm’d— ay,  brighter  ’mid 
thy  tears ;  5  ,  , 

And  never  was  thy  faithful  soul  waim’d  by  a  deeper 
power  .  . 

Than  that  which  burned  in  Zoe’s. breast  ou  to  her  life’s 
last  hour ! 

But,  luirk !  as  slow,  in  bridal  pomp,  moves  on  the  festal 
throng, 

A  sound  comes  rushing  on  their  ears,  liy  zephyt  borne 
along— 


/ 


! 
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A  sudden  sound  of  charger’s  hoof,  in  wild  and  headlong 
speed, 

And  soon*  in  distance  they  espy  a  horseman’s  foaming 
steed ! 

A  murmur  through  th’  assembly  ran,  faint  words  of 
doubt  and  fear. 

But  she — the  young  despairing  Bride — nor  look’d,  nor 
cared  to  hear  ; 

Her  busy  soul  was  far  away  beyond  the  waters  blue, 

With  one  to  whom  all  hope  was  wed — she  dreamt  had 
once  been  true ! 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  their  sight  th*  impetuous  rider 
dash’d. 

While  full  in  morning’s  dazzling  sun  his’^armour  proudly 
flash’d !  • 

*Tis  he !  *tis  Alcibiades !  and  through  the  astonish’d 
crowd — ^ 

Make  way  !  make  way !  a  mui’mur  ran— they  dared  not 
shout  aloud ! 

But  silence  was  on  every  tongue,  and  pale  was  every  face) 

Soon' as  the  warior’s  panting  steed  had  reach’d  its  destined 
place ; 

And  at  the  grandeur  of  that  brow — the  lightning  of  that 
eye— 

Each  spirit  quail’d — nor  sought  to  give  his  questioning 
looks  reply  • 

He  spoke  no  words ;  but  with  his  gaze  of  passion  almost 
<  "  wild. 

Fix’d  on  the  mute  unconscious  Bride —  (misfortune’s 
fated  child ! ) 

And  visage  wan  and  deathlike  with  the  strife  of  wrath 
and  woe. 

And  white  lips  quivering  fast,  he  Hung  down  from  his 
saddle  bow ! 


She  heard  his  voice — she  felt  his  tears — and  waked  as 
from  a  dream, 

Slow  reason  o’er  her  face  once  more  diffused  a  radiant 
gleam ; 

Just  so  upon  the  wintry  sea  I’ve  watch’d  the  parting 
light 

Of  evening  fall — a  transient  ray — precursor  of  the  night ! 

Alas !  too  late  the  joyful  truth  Hash’d  on  her  aching 
brain  ; 

The  cup  of  happiness  was  full — but  fatal  now  as  vain  ! 

Oh,  mockery  !  to  think  a  rose,  when  wither’d  at  the  core, 

Will  ever  bloom  as  once  it  bloom’d — in  heaven’s  pure 
sunlight  more ! 

One  start  of  recognition  full — that  thrill’d  o’er  all  her 
frame — 

One  long  mute  gaze  of  tenderness — one  breathing  of  his 
name — 

One  calm  faint  smile  of  speechless  joy— one  agonized  em¬ 
brace — 

The  last !  and  Zoc’s  ransomed  soul  hath  found  its  rest- 
ing-place ! 

And  he  for  whom  that  peasant  died — oh  !  who  would 
seek  to  draw 

The  curtail!  of  that  wretchedness,  whose  might  inspires 
with  awe  ? 

Enough  to  feel  that  early  love,  of  all  oui*  earliest  things, 

The  brightest  and  the  deepest  chain  around  the  spirit 
dings ! 

Enough  to  know  in  after  years,  when,  in  unequal  strife, 

Great  Alcibiades  resign’d  to  murderers’  hands  his  life. 

Steep’d  in  his  heart’s  best  blood,  was  found,  upon  his 
bosom  cold, 

Zoli’s  first  gift— her  only  one  !  a  tress  of  burnish’d  gold. 

GeRTR  UD£. 


He  needed  not  behold  her  face  to  know  that  angel  form, 

Whose  prayers  had  borne  him  safely  on  through  battle 
and  through' storm. 

He  needed  no  magician’s  spell  to  read  the  unhallow’d 
truth— 

Deceit  had  caused^ her  heart  to  wi’oiig  the  lover  of  her 
youth  I- 

“  She  is  not  wed !”  the  anguish’d  Chief  breathed  low  with 
frantic  tongue, 

And,  in  that  instant  by  her  side,  bis  arm  around  her 
fluhgV  ’ 

Threw  back  the  veil  to  look  once  more  upon  those  fea¬ 
tures  fair, 

The  orb  of  light — the  Bariail  brow — the  wealth  of  golden 
hair  ! 

r 

Great  Jove !  what  fiend  hath  wrought  this  work  of  ra¬ 
vage  and  of  blight  ? 

What  phantom  of  the  past  is  this  that  mocks  his  fever’d 
sight  ? 

The  forehead  wau  !  the  ^vasted  cheek]  the  dim  and  sunken 

eye, 

That  answers  to  hU  glance,  with  looks  of  wilder’d  va¬ 
cancy  ! 

- 

**  Zoe !”  She  started  he  spuke— What  treacherous 
arts  had  power 

To  bow  thee  thus  unto  the  earth — my  bright  and  fragile 
flower ! 

Ah  I  read  my  heart— it  is  thine  own— and  all  his  pulses 
beat 

With  truth  to  thee,  wy  injured  one !  who  kueeb  before 
^  thy  feet !” 


NEW  YEAR  OBSERVANCES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

JJy  Robert  Chambers* 

Except  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where  the 
day  of  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  is  still  marked  with  some 
show  of  decent  observance,  the  Scottish  people  may  be 
said  to  have  no  holydays  besides  the  first  and  last  days  of 
the  year,  and  an  anomalous  festival  called  Hansel 
IMonday.  Easter  and  Christmas  were  no  doubt  observed 
it!  Scotland,  befoi’e  the  Reformation,  with  the  same  pious 
regard  as  elsewhere.  But  after  that  ]ieriod,  when,  as 
some  one  remarked,  we  made  so  much  haste  to  escape 
from  Rome  as  almo;st  to  run  out  of  Christendom,  those 
festivals  were  denounced  as  Popish ;  nor  even  in  the 
partially  triumphant  days  of  Episcopacy  was  it  found 
possible  to  induce  au  observance  of  them.  In  a  religious 
point  of  view,  Christmas  and  Easter  are  totally  unknown 
among  us,  except  to  Episcopalian  families.  To  make 
up  for  tl!is,  however,  we  celebrate  the  close  of  the  one 
year  and  the  opening  of  the  other  with  such  intense 
mirthfulness,  that  the  whole  period  is  called,  par  excel- 
lencef  the  Daft  Days. 

Christmas,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  partakes  a  little 
of  .the  general  character  of  the  Daft  Days.  It  is  honoured 
with  a  shadowy  and  traditionary  notice  among  the  pea¬ 
santry,  the  remains  of  a  respect  which  has  long  gone  by. 
The  guizai’ds,  for  instance,  always  look  upon  it  as  the 
first  of  those  nights  when  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  go 
about  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  We  may  also  learn 
from  several  popular  rhymes,  that  it  is  either  still,  m 
some  places,  a  day  of  feasting,  or  is  recollected  to  have 
been  so  in  times  past.  Thus,  the  boys  in  the  old  pastoial 
town  of  Peebles  have  a  rhyme  which  they  cry  during 
the  Daft  Days,  as  they  go  about  the  streets : 
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“  On  Chrisslemass  nicht  I  turned  the  spit, 

I  burnt  my  finger,  I  find  it  yet  !*’ 

And  in  Fife  they  have  a  rhyme  still  more  pointedly 
testifying  the  festive  character  of  the  day — a  rhyme 
breathing  a  fine  spirit  of  mingled  gratitude  and  regret  for 
past  pleasures ; 

‘‘  Yule ’s  come,  and  Yule ’s  gane, 

And  we  hae  feasted  weel ; 

Sae  Jock  maun  to  his  flail  again, 

And  Jenny  to  her  wheel,” 

Scotland  has  also  in  its  time  partaken  of  the  old  reli¬ 
gious  rites  with  which  Christmas  used  to  be  celebrated 
at  the  peasant’s  fireside.  The  boys  are  still  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rhyme  alluded  to  in  Ellis’s  edition  of 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  as  having  been  descriptive 
of,  or  allusive  to,  a  certain  domestic  ceremony  ; 

“  A^ule,  Yule,  Yule, 

Three  puddings  in  a  pule ! 

Crack  nuts  and  cry  Yule.” 

These  are  curious  memorials  of  the  Scottish  Christmas 
or  Yule,  and  tend  to  illustrate  the  remark  of  Coleridge  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  altogether  erasing  the  marks  of  “  that 
which  once  hath  been.”  They  show  that  even  a  high 
religious  principle  may  fail  to  extinguish  the  humblest 
and  homeliest  custom,  if  it  once  be  a  custom,  and  have 
any  recommendation  from  the  universal  taste  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  Old  ballads  allude  to  the  hallow  or  holydays  of 
Yule. 

When  the  hallow  days  o’  Yule  were  come, 

And  the  nichts  were  lang  and  mirk. 

Then  in  and  came  her  ain  twa  sons. 

And  their  hats  made  o’  the  birk. 

The  clerk^s  twa  sons  of  Owsenford.'^ 

There  is  also  some  illustration  of  this  point  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  a  child’s  rhyme  ;  which,  being  redeemed  from 
silliness  by  a  good  moral,  may  also  be  placed  amidst  these 
frail  vestiges  of  an  observance  almost  forgotten, 

‘‘  There  was  a  guse,  they  ca’d  it  Luce, 

W  as  paidling  in  a  pool-y, 

By  cam  a  tod,  wi’  mony  a  nod. 

And  bad  her  to  her  Y’^ule-v. 

•> 

He  took  her  hame,  and  thocht  nae  shame 
To  put  her  on  a  stool-y. 

Then  singit  her  claes,  and  burnt  her  clacs. 

And  garr’d  her  look  like  a  fool-y.” 

And  such  will  be  the  fate  of  all  silly  geese,  which  trust 
too  much  to  the  courteous  invitations  of  wily  tods. 

But  we  hasten  from  Christmas  to  Hogmanay— from 
the  shadow  to  the  substance.  Hogmanay  is  the  univei’sal 
popular  name  in  Scotland  for  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  day  of  high  festival  among  young  and  old— -but 
particularly  the  young,  who  do  not  regal’d  any  of  the  rest 
of  the  Daft  Days  with  half  so  much  interest.  In  the 
town  above  mentioned,  which^  being  quite  secluded  from 
other  ))]aces,  maintains  old  customs  in  considerable  purity, 
the  children  of  the  poorer  people — all  of  them,  without 
exception  of  sex  or  age,  if  only  able  to  walk — get  them¬ 
selves,  at  an  early  hour,  tied  into  large  aprons  or  sheets, 
the  lower  corners  of  which  are  turned  up  in  front,  so  as 
to  form  each  into  a  vast  pocket  or  refectory.  Thus  rigged 
out,  they  go  in  families  or  bands  to  the  doors  of  all  the 
better  sort  of  people,  to  collect  an  alms  of  oaten  bread, 
from  time  out  of  mind  accustomed  to  be  given  on  this  day 
by  the  rich  to  the  poor.  Each  child  gets  one  4(uadrant 
section  of  oat-cake,  (sometimes,  in  the  case  of  pai’ticular 
favourites,  improved  by  an  addition  of  cheese,)  and  this 
IS  called  their  hogmanay.  In  expectation  of  the  large  de¬ 
mands  thus  made  upon  them,  the  housewives  busy  them¬ 
selves,  for  several  days  beforehand,  in  preparing  a  suitable 
quantity  of  cakes.  A  particular  individual,  in  xny  own 


knowledge,  has  frequently  resolved  two  bolls  of  meal  into 
hogmanay  cakes.  The  children,  on  coming  to  the  door^ 
cry  Hogmanay !”  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  demands ;  but  there  are  other  ex¬ 
clamations,  which  either  are  or  might  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  One  of  these  is : 

Hogmanay, 

Trollolay, 

Give  us  of  your  white  bread,  and  none  of  your  grey  !** 

What  is  precisely  meant  by  the  mysterious  word  Hog* 
manay,  or  by  the  still  more  inexplicable  Trollolay^  1  shall 
not  pretend  to  dctei*mine  :  but  the  reader  will  find» 
from  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Arcbseologia  Scotica,  that 
the  subject  has  received  due  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.  Of  the  many  other  cries, 
appropriate  to  the  morning  of  Hogmanay,  1  may  chi'onicle 
two  of  the  less  puerile : 

Get  up,  gudewife,  and  shake  your  feathers. 

And  dinna  think  that  we  are  beggars  ; 

For  we  are  bairns  come  out  to  play, 

Get  up  and  gie ’s  our  Hogmanay  !” 

Another  is  of  a  moralizing  character,  though  a  good 
deal  of  a  truism  ; 

Get  up,  gudewife,  and  binna  sweir, 

And  deal  your  bread  to  them  that ’s  here  ; 

For  the  time  will  come  when  ye  *11  be  dead. 

And  then  ye’ll  neither  need  ale  nor  bread.” 

She  is  in  a  very  peevish  strain,  but,  as  salth  the  sage, 

Blessed  is  he  that  expects  little,  for  he  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  ” 

“  My  shoon  are  made  of  hoary  hide ; 

Behind  the  door  I  downa  hide  ; 

My  tongue  is  sair,  I  daurna  sing— 

I  fear  I  will  get  little  thing.” 

The  most  favourite  of  all,  however,  is  much  smarter, 
more  laconic,  and  more  to  the  point,  than  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ; 

My  feet  *s  cauld,  my  sboon  *s  thin  j 

Gie ’s  a  piece,  and  let  *s  rin !” 

It  is  no  unpleaslng  scene,  during  the  forenoon,  to  see 
the  children  going  laden  home,  each  with  his  large  apron 
bellying  out  before  him,  stufifed  full  of  cakes,  and  per¬ 
haps  scarcely  able  to  waddle  under  the  load.  Such  a 
mass  of  oaten  alms  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  man’s  household,  and  tends  to  make 
the  season  still  more  worthy  of  its  jocund  title. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  as  on  Christmas  night,  the 
guizards  are  all  astir.  Such  of  the  boys  as  can  pretend 
to  any  thing  like  a  voice,  have  for  weeks  before  been 
thumbing  the  collection  of  excellent  new  songs,  which 
lies  like  a  bunch  of  rags  in  the  window  sole,  and  being 
now  able  to  screech  up  “  Barbara  Allan,”  or  the  “  Wee 
Cot-house  and  the  wee  Kail-yardie,”  they  determine 
upon  enacting  the  part  of  the  guizards.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  they  don  old  shirts  belonging  to  their  fathers,  and 
mount  casques  of  brown  paper,  shaped  so  like  a  mitre, 
that  I  am  tempted  to  believe  them  borrowed  from  the 
Abbot  of  Un-rcason :  attached  to  this  is  a  sheet  of  the 
same  paper,  which,  falling  down  in  front,  covers  and  con¬ 
ceals  the  whole  face,  except  where  holes  arc  made  to  let 
through  the  point  of  the  nose,  and  afford  sight  to  the  eyes 
and  breath  to  the  mouth.  Each  vocal  guizard  is,  like  a 
knight  of  old,  attended  by  a  kind  of  “  humble  squire,” 
who  assumes  the  habiliments  of  a  girl,  with  an  old  wo¬ 
man’s  cap,  and  a  broomstick,  and  is  styled  “  Bessie.” 
Bessie  is  equal  in  no  respect,  except  that  she  shares  fairly 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  enterprise.  She  goes  before  her 
principal;  opens  all  the  doors  at  which  he  pleases  to  ex^ 
ert  his  singing  powers,  and  busies  herself  during  the 
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time  of  the  song,  in  sweeping  the  floor  with  her  broom-' 
stick;  or  in  playing  any  other  antics  that  she  thinks  may 
amuse  the  indwellers.  'The  common  reward  of  this  en¬ 
tertainment  is  a  halfpenny  ;  but  m.nny  churlish  persons 
fall  upon  the  unfortunate  guizards,  and'  beat  them  out  of 
the  house.  Let  such  persons,  however,  keep  a  good  watch 
upon  their  cabbage  gardens  next  Halloween  !  Giiizarding 
is  proper  to  four  nights  of  the  year Christinas,  Hog¬ 
manay,  New-year’s  Day,  and  Hansel  Monday.  We  ob¬ 
serve  it  is  tried  in  a  small  and  unpretending  w^ay  at 
Edinburgh. 

It  were  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  practices  at  the  midnight  between  Hogmanay 
and  New-Ycar’s-Day,  which  arc  already  so  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  in  other  works.  Neither,  for  the  same  reason, 
is  it  w'orth  while  to  particularize  the  customs'of  the  first 
day  of  the  year  itself."  ''  I  may  only  mention,  that  the 
custom  of  New- Year  gifts,  still  so  rife  in  France,  was 
formerly  much  more  common  in  this  country  than  it  is 
at  .present.  We  find,  for  instance,  from  Mr  Pitcairn’s 
great  work,  that' James  'IV.  would  have  a  gift  of  ten 
angels  presented  to  him  in  his  bed  on  New-Year’s  morn¬ 
ing  ;  as  also  a  cmidle;' whichy  by  the  way,  must  have  been 
exactly  the  same  thing  which  the  modern  people  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  know  by  the  term  Jict-pint,  It  is  pleasant  also  to 
find  that,  on  the  Ist  of  January^,  1490-1,  the  same  mo¬ 
narch  presented  Blind  Ilarry^the  minstrel,  author  of  the 
“  Life  of  Wallace,”  with  eighteen  shillings.  Still  more 
delightful  18  it  to  know,  that  on  the  New- Year’s- Day^  of 
1507,  the  monarch  gave  to  diverse  “  Menstrallis,  schawme- 
ris,  trumpeteris,  tabrouharis,  fithelaris,  lutcris,clarshaaris, 
and  piparis,”  the  aggregate  sum  of  forty-one  pounds  six-  j 
teen  shillings.  The  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  New- 
Years’ gifts  was  still  more  common  at  the  court  of  Jfimes 
VI.,  w  ho  was  exactly  the  kind  of  man  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  at  least  one  branch  of  the  sy^stem.  We  find 
Elizabeth  also  a’ great  receiver  of  New-Year’s  gifts.  And 
after  James  went  to  England,  the  practice  had  reached 
such  a  height,  and  was  so  indispensable,  that  it  is  grie¬ 
vously  complained  of  as  a  tax  upon  the  pocliets  of  the 
courtiers.  •'  .  *  *'  ’ 

I  shall  conclude  this  rambling  and  imperfect  article 
with  an  account' of  a*  veVy  curious  New-Yeai*’5-Day  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  .  In  many  parts  of 
this  wild  tei’fitoryj 'young  arid  old  collect  on  the  first  night 
of  the  year,  and 'perform  th 6  following  strange  ceremony. 
One  of  the  stoutest  of  the  party  drags  behind  him  a  dried 
cow-hide, .while  all  the‘rcst  follow,  and  beat  it  with  sticks, 
singing  the  following  rhyme:  , 

«  Collin  a  ChuiHg,  ‘  ' 

.Bhuigh.bhoicbin, 

.  .  Buol  inohtaichin,  . 

Callich  sichuil;  ' 

.  Callich  si  chief,  *  •- 

Callich  cli  in  ceuh  jin  teiinie, 
BirnadaHuil, 

Bir  na  Gillie,  '  • 

Chollin  so.” 

f  •  .  •  .  . 

Translated  literally  thus : 

“  Hug  man  a*. 

Yellow  bag, 

Beat  the  skin, 

Carlin  in  neuk, 

Carlin  iri  kirk, 

Carlin  ben  at  the  fire, 

Spit  in  her  two  eyes, 

Spit  in  her  stomach. 

Hug  man  a*.”"  • 

'  After  going  round  the  bouse  three  times,  they  ail  halt 
at  the  door,  and  each  person  utters  an  extem]M)re  rhyme, 
extolling  the  hospitality  of  the- landlord  and  landlady; 
after  which,  they  are  plentifully  regaled .  with :  bread, 
butter,' cheese,  and  whisky.  Before  leaving  the  house,  j 


one  of  the  party  burns  the  breast  part  of  the  skin  of  a 
sheep,  and  puts  it  to  the  nose  of  every  one,  that  all  may 
smell  it,  as  a  charm  against  witchcraft  and  every  in¬ 
fection. 


A  LONDON  SOIREE. 

BEING  X  LETTtll  FROM  EMILY  IN  TOWN  TO  HER  AUNT  IN 

THE  COUNTRY. 

Sy  Henry  Glassford  BdL 

{Private.) 

I’ll  give  you  a  sketch,  my  dear  aunt, 

Of  a  party  I’ve  been  to  in  London, 

Where  poets  and  wits  were  not  scant, 

Whom  Jerdan  delightfully  punn’d  on,— 

He  edits,  as  you  know,  the  Gazette^ 

Which,  though  rivall’d  by  Dilke’s  Athenceum, 

Is  read,  they  say,  every  where  yet— 

In  Paris,  Calcutta,  and  Siam. 

The  rooms  were  tremendously  full, 

And  the  ices  provokingly  warm, 

But  I  walk’d  up  and  down  pretty  cool, 

With  the  author,  dear  aunt,  of  De  L’Ormc ; 

The  buzzing  of  tongues  was  immense, 

And  negus  and  laughter,  went  round  ; 

There  no  doubt  was  plenty  of  sense. 

At  least  there  was  plenty  of  sound. 

In  one  corner,  I  saw  seven  ladies 
Surrounding  a  single  young  man. 

But  wherever  the  smart  3Ir  Praed  is, 

The  ladies  all  squeeze  if  they  can  ; 

III  the  Annuals  be  signs  himself  Lillian,” 

He’s  also  a  speaking  M.P. ; 

There’s  not  a  young  bard  in  a  million 
So  tempting  a  person  as  he. 

He  vastly  eclipses  Macauley, 

A  creature  with  odious  red  hair,  • 

And  a  voice,  aunt,  so  squeaky  and  squally, 

It  reminds  one  of  Punch  at  a  fair ; 

He  never  once  moved  the  .whole  night, 

But  he  sat  in  an  opposite  corner 
With  another  detestable  fright—  , 

Mr  Zachary  Babington  Horner. 

i'  ^ . 

But,  oh  aunt  I  how  I  wish  you  had  seen 
That  dearest  of  men,  Mr  Croker, 

Whose  wit  is  so  polished  and  keen. 

It  would  draw  out  a  smile  from  a  poker. 

John  Lockhart  was  just  by  his  side;— 

As  he  watch’d  the  assembly  fantastic, 

I  could  see  o’er  his  fine  features  glide 
Expressions  intensely  ^rcastiu 

More  than  all  living  authors,  these  two 
Can  write  with  the  sbai’pness  of  steel ; 

Their  words,  like  fine  needles,  pierce  through, 

And  the  prick  of  their  point  make  you  feel ; 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  who  drew  nigh, 

I  might  have  been  sorely  afraid. 

But  I  caught  his  benevolent  eye, 

And  the  critics  fell  into  the  shade. 

*Twas  an  elderly,  lame,  grey-hair’d  man. 

Yet  nobler  by  far  in  my  sight, 

Though  sunk  were  his  features  and  wan, 

I'han  all  that  were  round  me  that  niglit ; 

I  may  ne’er  see  the  W^izard  again, 

The  monarch  of  northern  romance, 

His  ship  is  now  far  o’er  the  main. 

But  my  heart  will  still  treasure  his  glance. 
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So  easy  and  artless  his  air, 

I  hoped  it  the  truth  might  recall 
To  the  coxcombs  and  Hutterers  there, 

That  high  minds  are  the  simplest  of  all; 

And  in  silence  a  prayer  I  breathed 

f'or  the  Minstrel,  Historian,  and  Sage, — 

May  the  fame  of  his  manhood  be  wreathed 
As  a  crown  for  the  brow  of  his  age  I 

He  pass’d — and  up  came  IMrs  Norton, 

With  a  look  of  command  and  display; 

But  her  husband,  dear  aunt,  is  “  a  short  ’un,” 

As  Philip,  our  coachman,  would  say: 

The  tall  Mr  Bulwer  came  next. 

Who  has  publish’d  so  many  nice  tales  ; 

With  his  weaknesses,  though,  I  am  vext, 

And  in  Magazine  writing  he  fails. 

Then  Campbell,  your  favourite  poet, 

The  sweetest  and  briskest  of  beaux ; 

He  has  only  one  fault,  and  I  owe  it 
To  you,  aunt,  that  fault  to  disclose; 

For  “  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,”  sure 
You  never  will  now  care  a  fig. 

And  the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope”  you  *11  abjure, 

Fur  the  author,  O  aunt !  wears  a  wig ! 

3Iiss  Edgeworth,  a  qeeer  little  woman. 

Who  had  on  her  head  a  red  turban. 

Look’d  certainly  rather  uncommon. 

And  fully  more  rural  than  urban  ; 

She  is  dumpy,  and  little,  and  round, — 

IMiss  Mitford  is  somewhat  the  same  ; 

Alas  !  I  have  rarely  yet  found 
That  beauty  accompanies  fame. 

There  were  Rogers,  and  Coleridge,  and  Moore, 
Three  names  that  might  frighten  a  dunce ; 

But  I  counted  that  night  on  the  floor 
Forty  pretty  good  poets  at  once  ! 

As  the  stars  are  a  hundred  or  more, 

That  furnish  the  sign  of  Orion, 

It  needs  now  at  least  seven  score 
Of  poets  to  make  up  one  lion. 

What  amused  me  the  most,  I  must  say. 

Were  the  airs  of  ‘‘  the  little  unknown,” 

Who  busily  chatter’d  away, 

As  if  each  had  a  fame  of  his  own  ; 

There  were  Blanchard,  and  Reynolds,  and  Redding, 
And  Tennyson,  Bayly,  and  Hunt, 

All  smirking  like  guests  at  a  wedding. 

All  wofully  stupid  and  blunt. 

There  was  Martin,  the  painter  of  floods, 

And  total  despiser  of  form, 

Wh  use  pictures  seem  made  of  soap  suds, 

Or  puddles  attempting  a  storm  ; 

Crofton  Croker,  a  small  Terry  Alt, 

March  ing  under  a  bit  of  a  pennon, 

-And  Campbell  the  sculptor  ;  and  Galt, 

The  author,  you  know,  of  Suuthennan.” 

T,  K.  Harvey  was  better, — and  Proctor, — 

And  Cunningham,  better  than  both  ; 

And  Bowring’s  a  classical  doctor. 

Though  his  politics  make  him  a  Goth  ; — 

With  the  rest  of  these  worthies  to  mingle. 

Came  Landon,  the  brilliant  and  pretty, — 

W’ill  the  men  recollect  she  is  single. 

Judicious,  good-hearted,  and  witty  ? 

But  my  taper  has  nearly  expired, 

And  my  paper  as  nearly  is  fill’d. 

And,  in  truth,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  tired. 

And  my  fijigers  are  dreadfully  chill’d  ; 


It  is  late,  and  I  mmt  lay  me  down. 

Else  I’ll  not  have  a  rose  for  the  spring  ; 

O  Aunt !  a  whole  season  in  town 
Is  really  a  terrible  thing  ! 

It  withers  the  freshness  of  youth — 

It  makes  the  heart  cautious  and  cold^ 

It  gives  us  the  duliiess  of  truth. 

For  the  fancies  we  cherish’d  of  old  ; 

It  has  stolen  my  heroes  away. 

Or  exchanged  them  for  commonplace  men  ; 
My  goddesses,  too,  are  of  clay, — 

1  wish  I  were  with  you  again ! 

I  wish  I  were  with  you  again ! 

With  our  garden,  our  flowers,  and  our  books  ; 
In  the  stillness  of  mountain  and  plain. 

In  the  music  of  birds  and  of  brooks, 

I  might  find  what  I  miss  when  I  roam. 

What  I  weep  for  sometimes  till  I’m  hoarse,— 
Is  dear  cousin  William  at  home? 

My  kindest  remembrance,  of  course. 


“CHRISTMAS  RECOLLECTIONS.*’ 

By  Prqftssor  Gillespie, 

Great  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  reduce  the 
seasons  to  rule.  To  say  to  one  season  or  month,  for 
example,  “  hitherto  siialt  thou  go,  but  no  farther.”  All 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  labour  lost ;  in  fact,  as  if  in 
absolute  despite  and  contempt  of  such  curbings,  the  steeds 
of  the  sun,  like  untamed  and  untameahle  coursers,  seem 
to  have  run  wild,  dragging  along  with  them  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  August  into  the  very  middle  of  January, — be¬ 
sprinkling  the  head  of  November  with  untimely  snows, 
and  causing  December  to  frisk  and  gambol  it  about  in  all 
the  awkwardness  of  playful  decrepitude — a  kind  of  Ana¬ 
creon  run  mad  !  “  I  wish,”  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  “  they 
would  let  the  devil  alone  ;”  and,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
cautious  anxiety  for  the  regular  successions  of  heat  and 
cold,  storm  and  calm,  summer  and  w'inter,  I  wish  that 
our  wise  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  leave  me¬ 
teorology  to  the  old  women  of  the  eighteenth.  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  a  modest  and  moderate  guess  to  the  extent 
of  twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours. — I  once  knew  an 
old  shepherd  who  could  manage  eight-and-forty  pretty 
correctly,  but  your  wholesale  dispensers  of  rain,  and  sun, 
and  snow — wiseonesy  who  let  down  the  plummet  a  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  into  the  stream  of  futurity,  and  bring  you 
up  certain  intelligence  respecting  every  inch,  and  foot, 
and  yard  of  the  depth  ! — I  say  to  ail  such,  beware  what 
you  are  doing !  don’t  you  see  that,  as  if  it  were  in  direct 
disconcertion  of  you,  every  thing  coucerning  the  weather 
is  going  topsy-turvy? 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  as  every  person  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  will  distinctly  recollect,  towards  the  close, 
and  I  should  suppose  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century. 
With  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day — as  regularly  as 
they  returned — came  the  snow-shower— the  hard  frost 
— the  clear  sky — the  bracing  air— and  the  roaring  rink. 
Bless  you,  what  a  joyous  time  it  was  of  yore  through  all 
the  rinks,  and  lochs,  and  pools  of  merry,  joyous,  jolly 
“  Closeburn  /”  Such  days  as  I  have  seen  I  VVe  have,  at 
Wallacehall,  had  the  play  for  a  whole  week ;  not  altogether, 
you  dolt !  in  a  lump,  like  a  dole  of  plum-pudding,  but 
cut  out  into  the  most  delightful  slices.  First,  there  was 
Monday  morning — and  what  a  Monday  !  It  should  have 
been  called  Sunday — as  the  su/i  never  shone  more  lovely 
— never  was  more  himself — since  first  he  shot  his  beams 
athwart  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  earth  rung  like  a  tinker’s 
budget,  and  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other  all 
was  slide,  or  race-way — snow  trodden  into  paste,  or  ire 
burfU!»hed  into  splendour.  No  old  woman  could  keep 
I  her  feet  on  it.  'I’he  Master — the  best  man  that  ever 
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Stepped  on  floor  or  ice,  wielded  a  ferula,  or  delivered  a  i 
stone — the  Master  is  abroad — and,  with  a  wave  of  his  I 
hand,  the  school  is  convened  ;  nay,  even  the  prayer  is  ! 
said,  and  the  first  class  called  up  to  “  repeating  lessons,”  i 
when,  whom  have  we  here  !  the  Laird  of  Closebiirn  him-  ( 
self,  with  his  besom  beneath  his  arm,  and  “  the  play” 
legibly  written  upon  one  of  the  most  benevolent  coun¬ 
tenances  that  ever  spoke  the  man  and  the  gentleman.  | 
“  Hurrah!  hurrah! — Avoid  the  way!”  The  bink  is  I 
skaled,  and  the  bees  are  as  mites  in  the  sunbeam  over  t 
the  smooth  and  peopled  surface  of  the  Castle  Loch.  | 

Again  we  are  met  on  Tuesday  morning — whose  fea-  ! 
tures  are  somewhat  sulky ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  threatened  I 
change,  and  who  can  tell  when  it  may  freeze  again —  , 
perhaps  not  till  the  Millennium  !  Who,  then,  would  i 
lose  a  moment’s  sport  in  such  circumstances  ? — Not  rue, 
indeed  :  but,  then,  there’s  the  Master— and  here  are  we,  | 
grammar  in  hand,  and  fear  and  palpitation  in  our  bosoms. 
The  Factor!  by  all  that  is  jovial!  William  Steuart,  in 
all  the  jolb/  importance  of  port  and  spiel.  His  words 
are  not  many,  but  they  are  to  the' point — “  To  the  ice, 
boys  !  and  study  to-morrow  !”  Oh,  that  wives  were  as 
implicitly  obeyed  by  their  husbands,  or  Priests  by  their 
hearers,  as  the  factor  of  Closebiirn  was  by  us  !  Wednes¬ 
day  dawns  on  many  a  pocket-handkerchief  wrung  out 
from  hot  water,  and  spread  on  thorn  or  sangh,  to  catch 
the  earliest  and  nicest  intimations  of  returning  frost ; 
for,  d  uring  the  night,  the  cloud  sat  down  on  the  Barmoor- 
hill,  and  there  was — we  fear  it  cannot  be  denied — a 
thaw — not  a  real  decided  relaxation  through  all  the  chinks 
and  crevices,  and  pores  of  stone  and  earth,  and  mud  and 
water — but  a  rawness — a  thing  to  be  felt,  rather  than 
seen — suspected  rather  than  proven  !  It  had,  however, 
broken  up  towards  dawn,  and  “  Sutor  Fergusson’s  hand- 
kerchieP’  was  taken  from  the  hedge  as  stiff  as  buckram. 
What  is  now  to  be  done?  The  Minister  !  the  Minister  ! 
the  keenest  and  the  best  curler,  the  mosteloquent  preacher, 
and  the  most  benevolent  man  that  ever  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  Yorston  !  The  minister  must  be  petitioned  by 
a  deputation  “  to  ask  the  play.”  Accordingly,  off  we 
set,  ten  in  front,  and  ten  times  ten  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  garden  wall.  '  ‘Our  eri’and,  however,  is  anticipated, 
and  ere  we  have' got  half-way  back,  a  “card”  from  the 
Manse  has  filled  the ‘school  area  with  tumultuous  and 
desperate  acclamations.*’  llie  battle,  now,  is  our  own, 
for  Thursday  is  Christmas,  and  who  would  think  of 
meeting  on  Friday,’’ when  Saturday  comes  immediately 
after  it?  * 

But  what  were  the  days  to  the  nights — the  long,  clear, 
snell,  moonlit  nights.  The  spiel  is  finished,  and  the 
curlers  have  dispersed,  or  convened  to  curlers’  fare  ;  but 
we  the  hoys — every  skater,  slider,  player,  are  in  posses¬ 
sion,  in  undisturbed  possession,  of  the  ice.  Bless  you,  I 
do  not  feel  cold,  though  1  have  just  now  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  dragged  both  my  skated-feet  from  the  depths  of 
that  confounded  “  well-ee  ”  that  lay  hidden  amidst  the 
reeds!  And  there ‘comes  Watty  Tvveedie,  the  well- 
known  travelling  packman,  to  head  our  sport,  and  urge 
us  on  to  combat.  It  is  of  this  same  Watty  that  I  have 
often  heard  the  following  anecdote  : 

Watty,  whose  niigratlons  were  often  through  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  Closeburn,  happened,  upon  a  Sab¬ 
bath  afternoon,  (for  Watty  was  not  particularly  scrupu¬ 
lous,)  to  be  making  the  best  of  his  way  from  Gilchristland 
to  Mitchelslacks.,  Loch  Ettrick,  a  wild  and  broad  moun¬ 
tain  loch,  or,tara^  lay  in  his  way,  from  which,  late  on 
Saturday  night,  a  set  of  jolly  curlers  had  retired.  The 
stones  still  lay  on  the  ice,  and  presented  a  temptation, 
which,  by  a  keen  curler,  was  not  easy  to  be  resisted.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  all  the  while  that  Watty,  like 
many  of  his  day,  was  very  superstitious,  and  had  as 
firm  a  belief  (by  night,  in  particular)  in  all  manner  of 
“  demonry,”  as  he  had  in. his  own  existence.  Upon  this 
very  loch  of  the  wilderness,  fairies  had  often  been  heard 
playingi  particularly  on  Sabbath,  and  during  divine  ser-  | 


vice.  Thus  circumstanced  then,  let  us  follow  Watty  up 
to  the  rink,  where,  after  some  hesitation,  he  deposits  his 
pack,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  like  Galt’s  Laird  upon 
the  loiiping-on-stane — begins  to  “  glowr  frae  him.”  All 
was  solitude  and  seclusion — not  a  shepherd’s  plaid  to  be 
seen  on  the  hill,  nor  the  voice  of  a  dog  to  be  heard. 
Watty  took  a  snuff,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  grasping  one  of 
the  curling  stones  by  the  handle — not  to  play,  for  he  had 
no  notion  of  that  as  yet,  but  just  to  see  if  it  was  firm  set 
— he  twirled  the  stone  round  and  round.  The  ice  was 

glass, — it  struck  him  that  he  had  never  seen  such  ice, _ _ 

and  the  rink,  too,  was  ready  made,  swept,  and  bright  as 
a  mirror.  There  was  for  an  instant  a  struggle  in 
Watty’s  bosom  betwixt  inclination,  superstition,  and 
something  which  Watty  took  for  religion  ;  but  at  last 
the  fine  day,  the  secludedness  of  the  place,  the  harmless^ 
jiess  of  the  sport,  together  with  a  few  equally  cogent 
reasons,  induced  Watty  to  fit  the  tee,  and  send  the  “  grey 
hen”  booming  to  the  other  end  of  the  rink.  No  sooner 
had  this  been  done,  than  back  there  comes  upon  Watty  a 
corresponding  challenge — an  invisible  stone,  roaring  and 
thundering  along,  as  if  it  had  been  intentionally  aimed  at 
Watty’s  feet.  The  truth  at  once  came  upon  Watty, 
with  all  the  force  which  a  guilty  conscience  is  sure  to 
impart  to  it ;  and  without  waiting  to  contest  the  honours 
of  the  ice  with  his  “  invisible  opponent,”  be  was  off  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  nor  did  he  once  stop,  or  look 
over  his  shoulder,  till  he  had  gained  a  shieling  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  spot.  It  was  then  that  he 
recollected  of  his  pack,  and  that,  like  the  ark  of  old,  it 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistanes,  and  that,  with 
the  help  of  “  Willy  Crosbie” — whose  belief  in  fairy-craft 
was  not  quite  so  strong  as  his  own — he  recovered  his 
property,  and  resumed  his  wanderings. 

Fifteen  Christmases  have  converted  the  schoolboy  into 
the  man,  and  the  man  into  the  minister :  teinpora  mu~ 
tantur,  sed  nos  non  mutarnur  in  illis,  as  the  following  lines 
will  attest ; 

“  The  sun  has  set  in  azure  sky. 

When  home  we  jolly  curlers  hie  ; 

Our  brooms  are  safely  stored  away, 

Reserved  for  use  some  other  day  ; 

The  ground  is  flint — the  air  is  keen, 

And  every  puff  of  breath  is  seen. 

“  To  beef  and  greens,  the  curler’s  dinner, 

Sits  down  each  hungry,  joyous  sinner  ; 

Our  jaws  in  silence  move  awhile. 

The  beef  is  plied,  in  curler  style, — 

Till  first  a  dram,  and  then  a  jug 
Of  porter,  makes  the  dinner  snug — 

(Well-bottled  porter,  air’d,  and  meek. 

All  reaming  from  the  chimney-cheek.) 

“  Now  comes  the  bowl,  an  heir-loom  old. 

Which  three  gude  pints  of  punch  can  hold, — 

We  hate  your  tumblers,  brittle  ware, 

They  want  the  jolly,  social  air. 

And  jugs  are  our  abhorrence  too. 

They  hide  the  beverage  from  our  view. 

Show  me  the  man  of  heart  and  soul — 

His  sideboard  boasts  a  three  pint  bowl. 

A  horse  looks  bare  without  a  saddle, 

A  bowl  looks  cow'd  without  a  laddie, 

Which  from  its  den  of  deep  recess, 

A  twisted  serpent  seems  to  hiss — 

His  tongue  all  brandish’d  for  the  fight, 

All  rampant  he,  beware  the  bite  ! 

The  water  smokes,  the  whisky  bottle 
Emits  its  soul  through  gurgling  throttle  ; 

Then,  ’midst  the  board,  he  takes  his  place, 

Vast  moderator  of  his  race  : 

The  spoon  is  motion’d  knowingly. 

The  punch  is  ready,  taste  and  try,— 
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The  smack  is  heard,  the  sentence  pass’d, 

\Ve\e  hit  the  very  thing  at  last. 

And  now  around  the  fire  we  gather, 

(A  fire  looks  well  in  frosty  weather,) 

Our  half-moon  table  suits  our  numbers — 

And  neither  wife  nor  care  encumbers. 

The  shot  is  play’d — the  port  is  run — 

The  winner  hit — the  end  is  won  : 

A  solid  reason’d— sound  objection 
Is  stated  to  our  skip’s  direction— 

The  game  discuss’d  ;  next  spiel  is  fix’d, 

And  where  we  eat  our  dinner  next. 

Thus  felt  the  boy  each  pulse  alive. 

At  Christmas,  seventeen  ninety-five  : 

And  thus  the  parson  felt,  I  ween. 

In  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen  ; 

And  thus  may  still  my  bosom  feel. 

O’er  many  a  canty  Christmas  spiel.” 

Christopher  North  has  somewhere  observed,  that  all 
fishers  are  good-natured  ;  Avith  much  moi‘e  truth  may 
the  same  observation  be  made  of  all  curlers;  and,  in 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  hereby  advertise  the 
furious  author  of  (’urliana — i.f  Avhom,  as  well  as  of 
me  and  Closeburn  [ego  et  rex  meusi),  Old  Kit  has  spoken  | 
80  handsomely  in  this  month’s  Maga — that  I  have  not,  ' 
and  never  had,  the  slightest  quarrel  with  him,  or  with 
any  one  that  ev'or  threw  a  line  or  a  channeKstane.  To 
the  best  of  my  belief,  we  never  met ;  but  there  is,  in  the 
town  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
church,  an  old  Closeburnian  who  will  assure  him,  if  h« 
wants  such  assurance,  that  he  has  been  all  ahmg  beating 
the  Avind,  and  that  the  very  indifferent  jeux  (tesprits 
which  he  construed  into  offence,  Avere  only  Avritten  to 
pass  an  idle  hour,  and  amuse  my  good  friends  in  (^lose- 
burn.  The  knout  has  been  threatened  him  by  North  ; 
and  Avhen  the  Old  I3oy  wields  the  lash,  it  is  not  matter 
of  amusement.  Instead  of  this  someAvhat  uncurler-like 
application,  hoAvever,  I  Avould  propose  a  bottle  of  the 
Minister’s  best  the  next  time  we  visit  Lochmaben. 

“  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri,  sat  prata  biberunt!” 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  CHRISTMAS  EPISTLE 
TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

IDy  Delta, 

’Tis  now  a  long  time  since  aa'c  grcAV  acquainted — 
Ah,  Frank,  how  fleets  mercurial  time  aAvay  ! 

Who  with  strange  accidents  his  sheet  hath  painted 
Since  then — and  yet  it  seems  but  yesterday. 

When  for  the  hours  of  play  our  spirits  fainted, 

And  boyhood  bask'd  beneath  the  sunny  ray 
Of  happiness,  Avhat  time  by  Avave  or  wood 
To  snare  the  trout  or  Avilier  bird  Ave  stood. 

IIow  many — ah,  how  many  ! — hope  and  fear 

Have  felt,  and  cut-a'id-thrusting  Fortune  parried! 
How  many — ah  1  how  many,  since  that  year 

Have  to  their  last  lone  resting-place  been  carried  ! 
How  many  set  adrift — Life’s  maiu  to  steer  ! 

How  many — ah  !  hoAV  many,  have  been  married  ! 
How  many — ah  !  hoAV  many — ah  I  hoAV  many 
Heeming  their  lot  below  the  Avorst  of  any  I 

lo-morroAv  and  to-morrow  1  thus  our  A^eeks 
Clide  on — Ave  never  mind,  or  scarce  believe  it — 
As  over  mountain-rocks  the  river  breaks, 

I  hen  glides  so  softly  that  we  can’t  perceive  it  ; 

^et  are  Ave  Avhirl'd  by  Fortune’s  Avindmill  freaks, 

As  whirls  the  Fhistern  Dervish  on  his  jilvot  : 
Weeks  amass  to  months,  and  mouths,  we  fear, 
^'heii  reckoning  twelve,  make  older  by  an  year. 


Ves,  thou  and  I,  and  every  thing  around. 

Are  older  than  aa^c  AV'ere — and  Ave  should  think  so  :  — 
Gout  Avar  ns  the  gay  gourmand,  with  twitch  profound, 
That  ’tis  not  A^ery  safe  to  eat  and  drink  so  ; 

And  folks,  Avho  skimra’d,  like  butterflies,  the  ground, 
Feel  their  heads  shake,  and  Avonder  Avhy  they  Avink  so  ; 
Though  'I'ime,  as  a  most  kiml  memento,  sprinkles 
Their  hairs  Avith  grey,  and  ploughs  each  brow  Avith 
wrinkles. 

Ah  !  see  that  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff — 

Quench’d  are  the  lamps  of  his  once  radiant  eyes  ! 
Around  he  listens  youth’s  unthinking  laugh. 

And,  palsied  though  in  tongue,  to  join  it  tries — 

On  human  life  a  breathing  epitaph — 

Sever’d  almost  from  life  before  he  dies, 

II  is  friends,  his  children,  his  relations  gone — 

'i’o  cheer  him  nobody — to  mourn  him  none  ! 

Back  looks  he  through  the  mist  of  many  years. 

And  far  away,  as  in  another  clime, 

The  sunlight  of  his  oAvn  bright  youth  appears, 

Endear’d  by  all  which  ties  us  down  to  time ; 

For  happiness  is  there,  Avhich  knows  not  tears — 

Friendship  and  love  Avhich  glow  Avith  Avarinth  sublime, 
And  all  that  cheer’d  his  heart,  or  charm’d  his  eyes. 

In  rainbow  tints,  or  magic  gleams  arise. 

For  lioarA",  AA'ither’d,  palsied  though  he  be. 

Scarce  link’d  to  earth,  and  tottiudng  to  the  toiiib. 

Once  throbb’d  his  young  heart  by  the  hawthorn  tree, 
Sitting  Avith  her  he  loved,  Avhile  twilight’s  gloom 
(Veiling  in  tenderest  tints  the  earth  and  sea) 

Came  with  its  one  bright  star,  and  sweet  perfume 
Rose  from  the  wihl  thyme  rich,  as  if  to  tell 
That  he  who  liA^es  to  Avisdum,  liveth  Avelk 

Look  at  the  AvidoAv  Aveeping  o’er  the  grave— 

He,  Avhom  she  loved  in  life,  lies  cold  beneath  ! 

Vain  Avere  her  hopes  of  help,  her  j»rayers  to  save. 

Husk’d  is  the  voice  she  h»ved  to  hear — in  death  ; 

She  hung  aboA*e  him,  as  a  breaking  Avave 

O’erhangs  the  shore,  and  c^iught  his  latest  breath  ; 
'I'hen  turning  from  the  clay,  Avhich  was  her  mate. 

Clasp’d  her  lone  babes,  and  felt  how  desolate ! 

And  see  ye  not  that  orphan  boy? — the  wind 

Bl<>ws  through  his  rags,  and  chills  his  palTuI  chwek  ; 
Look  closely  in  his  eyes — there  you  shall  find 
Imprinte<l  hunger  !  ami  his  limbs  are  Aveak 
From  long  disease  ;  across  his  joyless  mind 

Flit  dreams  of  past  delight  he  dare  not  speak  ; 

And  often  in  Init  tears  his  eyelids  swim. 

As  looks  he  on  a  world,  Avhich  knows  not  him  ! 

How  different  see  that  big  and  bustling  cit, 

L'at  in  his  person,  fathomless  in  jmrse ; 

Him  selfishness  supjdies  in  place  of  Avit, 

Serving  the  main  chance  certainly  no  Avorse  ; 

He  counts  his  cash,  and  then  deposits  it; 

He  leaves  his  counter,  and  he  mounts  his  horse, 

His  shandrydan  or  chaise,  so,  leaving  toAvn, 

Rides  fur  his  dinner  to  the  country  down. 

There  gu///des  he  and  grunts — “  Od  zounds,  that  turbot 
A  n’t  worth  a  button  ;  ma’am,  this  turkey’s  tough  ; 

As  for  your  curry,  sure,  I  sha’n’t  disturb  it  ; 

Stale  is  your  cayenne,  and  your  rice  not  rough ; 

A  jKission,  say  you  ?  See,  then,  I  can  curb  it. 

rhoiigh  gentleness  itself,  you  call  me  gruff ; 

Such  servants,  sure  !  There  now,  see  'I'oin  again 
Has  pour’d  me  Suuterne,  when  1  ask’d  Champagne!” 

IIow  fugitive  is  Time!  we  cannot  Indd 
His  forelock,  or  compel  or  coax  his  stay; 
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On — on  his  chariot  rolls,  as  it  hath  roll’d, 

Suns  rise  and  set,  and  day  succeeds  to  day  ; 

How  soon  all  hearts  now  beating  shall  grow  cold. 

All  that  is  loved,  and  lovely,  turn’d  to  clay ; 

And  even  this  passing  hour  be  like  the  last, 

Join’d  to  the  unalterable,  eternal  past ! 

We  have  seen  retiring  Winter  yield  to  Spring, 

Meadow  and  mount  all  verdurous  ;  we  have  seen 
The  lark  ascending  on  its  speckled  wing, 

And  Beauty  robe  the  desolated  scene  ; 

The  forests  with  their  green  leaves  flourishing, 

And  sprouting  fields  of  blading  corn  between  ; 

While  April  wander’d  o’er  the  dewy  heath. 

And  of  the  earliest  snowdrops  twined  her  wreath. 

Then  came  serenest  Midsummer;  blue  skies 

O’erspann’d  the  earth  ;  the  glorious  sun  look’d  down 
On  landscapes  garmented  in  gorgeous  dyes. 

Black  steeps,  green  meadow  fields,  and  moorlands 
brown ; 

The  air  was  murmurous  with  exulting  flies. 

Beasts  skipp’d,  birds  sang,  man  smiled  ;  there  was  no 
frown 

On  fair  creation’s  features  ;  land  and  sea. 

Rejoicing,  shared  Heaven’s  glorious  jubilee  ! 

And  in  the  bowers  of  Autumn  we  have  sate, 

Gazing  upon  the  harvests  ripe  and  red  ; 

And  hearkening  the  lone  reaper’s  carol  late. 

While  the  magnificent  sun  stepp’d  into  bed. 

Drawing  the  clouds  around  him  in  his  state. 

Tinged  with  the  bright  hues  by  his  glory  bred  ; 

And  earth  look’d  for  a  little,  as  of  yore, 

When  Adam  roam’d  by  Eden’s  river  shore. 

Now  ’tis  the  reign  of  Winter  ;  biting  Frost 
Enchains  the  waters,  and  the  hills  are  white 
With  snows,  beneath  whose  load  the  fields  are  lost : 

And  birds  come  chirping  at  the  fall  of  night 
For  shelter  to  man’s  dwellings  ;  sere  leaves,  tost 

I’  the  breeze,  whirl  moaning  ;  all  is  gloom  and  blight _ 

Day  wears  a  pale  smile,  and  the  weltering  seas 
Roll  restless,  as  if  too  the  waves  would  freeze. 

li  ,.  *  .»»  n*  .■ 

Now  o’er  the  moor^  the  shooter,  with  his  dogs, 

His  gun  arid  game-pouch,  tracking  the  poor  hare, 
Sinking  at  every  footstep,  ouward  jogs  ; 

Or  stoop^as  whirrs  the  partridge  through  the  air ; 
Or  fires — as,  shrieking  from  the  frozen  bogs, 

Darts  the  shy  snipe  amid  the  rushes  bare. 

Then  falling,  stains. the.  snow,  whose  frozen  gleam 
Reflects  the  low  sun’s  jjale,  and  powerless  beam  ! 

•  t  t  •  >  > _ »  .  ■: 

'  •  •  •  1  iT 

THE  HfSTORir  OF  AN  ASSASSIN. 

7?^  G.  Eaq.  Author  of  “  Richelieu,"  I 

When  I' was  at  Grenoble,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  1  took  iip*my  abode  at  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeui*s  ; 
and,  having  seen  all  that  Grenoble  has  to  see,  wandered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isere,  and  stood  gazing  for  many  an 
hour  on  the  tall  Alps,  I  began  to  think,  that  as  six  days 
must  still  elapse  prior  to  that  on  which  I  had  appointed 
to  meet  sonrte' friends  at  Chambery,  I  might  as  well  visit 
those  objects  Which*  are  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grenoble  Itself.  Not  having  a  guide¬ 
book  with  me — in*  the  raree  show-box  of  which  I  might 
see  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place  magnified  into  mli-acles 
— I  applied  to  the  innkeeper,  who,  after  asking  if  I  had 
visited  the  Prefecture,  the  Palais  de  Justice^  the  Four 
Statues,  and  the  various  fahriques  de  Ganferie,  declared 
that  he  was  sure  Monsieur  had*  not  seen  the  “  Grande 


Chartreuse,  la  plus  belle  horreur  de  Vunivers,"  I  replied 
by  telling  him  to  have  a  horse  and  a  guide  at  the  door 
the  next  morning  by  sunrise;  and,  on  the  19th  June, 
18 — ,  I  set  out  to  visit  the  scenes  where  St  Bruno  fed, 
or  rather  starved,  his  flock. 

It  is  quite  impossible — sitting  down  as  I  do  at  the  end 
of  a  long  autumn,  and  with  nothing  in  prospect  before 
my  eyes  but  a  long  winter,  dull,  drear,  and  dripping — .to 
describe  the  morning  which  shone  on  me  as  1  trotted  out 
of  Grenoble.  There  is  something  in  the  very  name  of 
morning  that  is  sweet  to  man’s  heart.  There  is  a  flush¬ 
ing  innocence  about  the  young  and  unpolluted  day,  when 
it  bursts  first  into  existence  from  the  dark  womb  of  night, 
that  awakens  all  the  better  feelings — that  associates  itself 
with  all  the  sweeter  remembrances  of  man’s  nature,  and 
man’s  memory — feelings  and  remembrances  too  soon  lost 
and  forgotten,  amidst  the  noonday  cares  and  the  fervid 
passions  of  our  being.  However,  it  was  then  a  June 
morning  in  the  south  of  France;  and  every  peculiar  charm 
of  the  morning  was  there.  The  lark  was  in  the  sky, 
pealing  his  clear  anthem  to  the  gates  of  heaven  :  the  per¬ 
fumed  voice  of  a  thousand  flowers  was  joining  in  his 
matin  melody ;  the  morning  dew  upon  the  grass  shamed 
the  midnight  diamond  of  the  brightest  hall ;  and  the 
coronet  of  sunbeams,  that  diademed  the  icy  brow  of  the 
distant  Alps,  left  the  glory  of  a  monarch’s  crown  in  shade 
indeed. 

As  we  made  our  way  onward  to  Voreppe,  I  let  the 
guide  talk  at  will,  about  all  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and 
rode  hither  and  thither,  up  this  hill  and  down  that  valley, 
on  either  side,  to  gratify  imagination,  and  see  the  world 
beyond.  Often  I  was  disappointed,  and  found  that  in 
galloping  after  greater  beauties,  I  met  with  less  than  the 
beaten  road  presented  ;  but  at  times,  also,  I  caught  one 
of  those  bright,  bright  glimpses  of  nature’s  loveliness,  that 
are  only  to  be  seen  by  those  who  seek  them  ;  the  long 
winding  perspective  of  some  deep  sequestered  valley,  whose 
dim  blue  atmosphere  seems  consecrated  by  solemn  solitude, 
— or  the  wide,  sudden  burst  of  some  bright  and  laughing 
prospect,  where  all  the  busy  splendour  of  life,  and  indus¬ 
try,  and  cultivation,  sparkles  forth  in  the  glad  sunshine, 
over  the  gay  and  glittering  earth. 

Such  ramhlings,  however,  somewhat  tired  our  horses; 
and,  by  the  time  we  reached  Voreppe,  the  guide  insisted 
upon  it,  that  they  would  want  half  an  liour’s  repose,  and 
the  mettle  of  half  a  peck  of  oats.  Nothing  could  be  done 
at  Voreppe,  that  I  knew  of,  to  pass  the  time,  but  to  gaze 
upon  the  mountains  that  began  here  to  tower  up  in  mighty 
piles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isere ;  and  the  very  sight 
gave  one  a  kind  of  thirst  to  plunge  in  amongst  their  dim 
recesses.  Telling  the  guide,  then,  to  follow  as  soon  as  the 
horses  had  been  fed,  I  walked  on,  on  foot,  along  the  road 
towards  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  which  here  branches  off 
from  the  high  road,  and  runs  onward  between  two  high 
hills;  the  one  rich  and  cultivated,  and  the  other  rude  and 
bare,  rugged  with  rocks  and  precipices,  and  crowned  with 
a  deep  forest  of  pines,  which  shut  out  the  day. 

I  walked  on,  and  I  walked  on,  and  at  length  I  began 
to  perceive  that  I  was  tired,  by  the  frequency  of  my  halts 
I  to  see  whether  the  horses  were  coming  up#  At  the  same 
time  the  mountains  grew  higher,  and  the  deep  gorge, 
through  which  the  road  w'ound  onward,  more  narrow. 
Torrent  after  torrent,  swelled  by  some  heavy  rains  that 
had  fallen  two  days  before,  dashed  fearfully  through  the 
ravines  that  every  here  and  there  broke  across  the  path , 
and  I  found  myself  gradually  plunging  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  amidst  scenes,  where  the  sublime  reached  the  teriitic. 
At  length  my  eye  fell  upon  the  little  village  ot  St 
rent  ;  and,  resolving  to  wait  there  the  arrival  ot  t  e 
horses,  I  walked  on  towards  the  cabaret,  through  a  sti^ 
that  showed  but  few  inhabitants,  while  the  tall  mountains 
rising  up  around,  looked  over  the  houses  whichever  way 
my  eyes  were  turned,  seeming,  like  the  last  appearance 
of  Kehama,  to  present  the  same  mighty  form  on 
side  at  once.  At  the  door  of  the  cottage,  which  by  iu'®- 
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i-iable  signs  announced  itself  as  the  auberge,  sat  a  man  of 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  instantly  caught  my 
attention,  I  know  not  why.  I  suppose  every  body  has 
felt  the  same  occasionally,  and  has  had  their  fancy  attract¬ 
ed  by  faces  or  appearances,  without  being  at  all  able  to 
assign  a  reason. 

The  old  man  of  whom  I  speak  had  nothing  particular, 
either  in  dress  or  in  person,  that  would  seem  to  merit 
much  notice.  He  could  never  have  been  one  of  those 
verv  handsome  men,  who,  like  a  fine  hiiildiiig,  remain 
magnificent  even  in  decay.  He  was  tall  and  well  form¬ 
ed,  it  is  true  ;  his  bald  head,  with  the  white  locks  that 
fell  over  his  neck,  was  venerable  and  fine  ;  and  his  eye, 
too,  had  in  it  a  deep  and  restless  fire,  that  even  age,  the 
quencher  of  all  bright  things,  had  hardly  been  able  to  dim. 
His  dress  was  of  brown  cloth,  simple  and  plain,  but  good, 
though  somewhat  travel-soiled  ;  and  in  his  hand  he  had 
a  stout  staff  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

1  walked  up  to  the  bench,  intending  to  sit  down  and 
enter  into  conversation  with  him  ;  but  almost  at  the 
same  moment  he  rose,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  village  by 
the  other  side.  Near  half  an  hour  still  passed  before  the 
horses  came  up  ;  but  during  that  time  1  could  obtain  no 
information  as  to  who  the  old  man  was.  He  was  a 
stranger,  it  seemed,  and  travelling  to  see  the  Chartreuse. 
Such  an  object,  in  travelling,  excited  my  curiosity  of 
course  still  more;  for  seldom,  in  the  class  to  which  he 
evidently  belonged,  could  be. found  a  person  who  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  place,  much  less  one  who  would  walk  a 
single  mile  to  see  it. 

When  the  horses  came  up,  I  resumed  my  journey  ;  and 
through  deep  forests,  over  narrow  shelves  of  rock,  amidst 
the  spray  and  roar  of  toiTents  falling  from  the  hills  above, 
we  made  our  way  up  the  wild  and  tre.mendous  gorge,  to 
the  sort  of  portal,  which  the  monks  had  built  across  the 
mouth  of  their  own  valley,  to  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  portal  consists  of  a  mass  of 
masonry,  resting  on  one  side  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the 
mountain,  and  on  the  other  overhanging  the  precipice 
under  which  the  river  flows.  The  only  entrance  left 
was  through  an  archway,  closed  by  a  double  door  ;  and 
having  passed  this  barrier,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
valley  of  La  Chartreuse.  • 

Of  course,  I  do  not  purpose  giving  you  a  description 
of  the  valley,  or  of  the  monastery.  Suffice  it,  that  we 
saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  ;  and,  in  going  through  the 
building,  1  found,  standing  in  one  of  the  eighty  cells,  the 
old  man  whom  I  had  seen  at  St  Laurent.  He  did  not 
oifer  a  bad  image  of  one  of  the  old  monks,  but  as  I  saw 
he  was  deeply  buried  in  thought,  1  did  not  disturb  his 
reveries.  However,  shortly  after  we  met  him  again  in 
another  part  of  the  building,  and  he  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  us  with  mild  gravity,  and  pointed  out 
several  things  as  worthy  of  notice,  with  which  the  com¬ 
mon  cicerone  seemed  una(M|uainted.  At  length,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  concluding,  as  he 
showed  no  intention  of  departing,  that  he  was  in  some 
way  uttaclied  to  the  building. 

Speeding  onward,  we  began  to  find  the  air  growing 
very  sultry ;  and  about  the  time  we  readied  the  portal, 
the  strange  fantastic  beads  of  some  mighty  lurid  clouds 
l>«gan  to  tower  above  the  mountains  on  our  left,  rolling 
their  dull  leaden  volumes  over  the  sky.  An  occasional 
faint  flash  of  lightning,  too,  flickered  across  our  path  ; 
and  before  we  reached  St  L<aureut,  some  large  drops  of 
>^in  fell  heavily  amongst  the  dust.  I  had  lived  too  long 
*n  southern  climates,  not  to  know  what  all  this  portend¬ 
ed  ;  and,  determining  to  pass  the  night  at  St  Laurent, 

I  entered  the  little  auberge,  examined  the  best  bedroom 
they  could  give  me,  ordered  almost  all,  I  believe,  that  the  ' 
house  contained  for  my  dinner,  and  sat  down  to  watch  | 
the  progress  of  the  coming  storm.  | 

It  approached  but  slowly,  however  ;  and,  being  then  i 
past  seven  o*clock,  it  was  dark  before  the  conflict  of  the  j 
elements  reached  its  height.  But  then,  indeed,  it  became  | 


one  of  the  most  glorious  thunderstorms  I  ever  beheld. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents ;  the  thunder  rolled 
round  the  sky  in  one  incessant  roar,  echoed  back  to  heaven 
by  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  and  the  fiwests  ;  and 
fervid  lightning  and  profound  obscurity  succeeded  each 
other  every  instant,  making  the  air,  as  it  were,  a  battle¬ 
field  between  the  ancient  enemies,  darkness  and  light.  One 
moment  all  was  black  gloom,  through  which  the  keenest 
eye  could  distinguish  no  object  on  the  earth  ;  ami  the 
next,  every  thing  was  full  of  blazing  splendour,  with  the 
crags,  the  hills,  and  the  jagged  tops  of  the  pines,  clearly 
defliieil  upon  the  flashing  sky.  As  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  it, 
I  heard  some  one  enter  the  door;  and,  in  a  minute  after, 
the  old  man  1  had  seen  at  the  Cliartreuse  was  ushered 
into  the  same  little  parlour.  He  was  drenched  and  wea¬ 
ried  ;  and  as,  by  the  time  that  he  had  hung  his  coat  to 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  my  (liiiner  was  upon  the  table,  1 
made  him  sit  down  and  share  it  with  me. 


It  were  long  to  relate  all  our  conversation  ;  and  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  I  found  him  a  man  of  good  edu¬ 
cation,  and  some  learning.  1  know  no  situation  in  whicli 
a  man's  heart  so  much  opens  to  his  fellow,  as  in  a  soli¬ 
tary  inn  like  that  in  which  we  sat,  with  comfort  and 
plenty,  and  gocul  Burgundy’  within  the  house,  and  the 
voice  of  the  tempest  roaring  without.  He  talked  of 
many  countries,  and  of  many  scenes  ;  and  I  thought  I 
perceived  tliat  my  companion  spoke  Fiviicli,  with  an 
Italian  accent.  However,  we  at  length  began  to  speak 
of  the  building  which  had  been  the  object  of  our  morn¬ 
ing's  fiilgriinage  ;  and  I  was  not  mucli  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  man  had  been  for  twenty  years  a  monk  in 
tbe  Chartreuse.  It  was,  of  course,  before' the  French 
Revolution,  which  had  freed  hiib  from  the  cloister;  and 
many  an  interesting  anecdote  he  gave  me  of  the  place 
and  its  former  inhabitants.  Amongst  other  things,  we 
spoke  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  men  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life  ;  and,  as  we  did  so,  tlie  brow  of  my 
companion  darkened,  as  if 'with  some  remembered  cares; 
hut,  after  a  minute  or  two,  he  said,  1  will  tell  you  a 
story  attached  to  one  of  the  monks  of  that  conveiit.  It 
will,  at  all  events,  pass  an  hour. 

“  lu  a  small  city  of  Italy  (the  name  miitters  not)  there 
lived  two  lads.  Carlo  and  Giuseppe^  who,  in  their  hours 
of  instruction,  and  their  hours  of  play,  were' inseparable 
friends.  They  were  both  noble  by  birth  ;  but  tlie  one 
was  the  heir  of  fortune  as  well  as  rank,  the  other  was 
the  only  son  of  a  younger  brother,  who’  had  s<piaridered 
all  he  had  himself,  and  lived  upon  the  scanty  pittance 
that  his  elder  brother,  wHo  dwelt  in'  Faitna’,  'doled'out  to 
him.  Giusep]>e‘  had  no  mother  living  ;  and  the  lessons  he 
heard  from  his  father’s  mouth,  as  well  as  the  example  he 
received  from  his  father’s  life,  were  not  particularly  pro¬ 
fitable  to  him.  Carlo,  on  the  contrail,  from  bis  mother 
heard  daily  of  great  deeds  and  immaculate  honour;  and 
the  dignity  of  virtue  became  the  object  of  his  life.  Still 
the  two  remained  great  friends,  and  constant  companions; 
for  (jiusepfie  was  not  without  good  natural  feelings,  and 
his  two  greatest  faults  were  reckless  care Wssnt*ss,  or  rather 
ignorance,  of  right  and  wrimg,  and  a  pliability  to  the 
will  of  others,  which  is  the  best  handmaid  to  vice.  While 
he  was  with  Carlo,  however,  he  was- all  .virtue  ;  and, 
though  he  never  led  the  way  to  any  good  thing,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  willingly.  Carlo,  therefore,  Ipyed  him,  and  really 
esteemed  him;  but  there  w;i.s  bomethiiig  m0r4*«  -Carlo 
loved  Giusefipe's  sister,  BeiUrioe.  The  lads  were  at  this 
time  about  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  and  Beatrice  .was  a  year 
younger;  but  there  was  that  in  hei%face  that  few  would 
look  upon  without  loving.  She  was  very  beautiful;  but 
perhaps  that  which  made  hertso  U>v«^ly,  was  more  the 
shining  out  of  a  heai't  all  soul  and  feeling  and  aflectiuri, 
than  the  symmetry  of  the  lines  or  tlie  delicacy  of  the  co¬ 
lours.  .  . 


“  Carlo's  mother  did  not  know  that  Giuseppe  had  a 
sister — for  that  was  the  only  concealment  which  her  son 
bad  ever  practised  towards  her;  and  she  heard  of  his  spend- 
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ing  many  an  hour  at  the  house  of  his  young  companion, 
without  fear.  But  the  passion  sunk  deep  into  the  boy’s 
heart,  mingled  with  every  feeling,  absorbed  every  thought, 
and  shared  in  every  remembrance  ;  and  the  more  intense¬ 
ly  he  loved,  the  more  profoundly  he  hid  it  from  every 
one  but  Beatrice;  and  she  loved  him  in  return. 

“It  was  in  the  year  1770  that  Carlo  with  his  mother 
quitted  their  dwelling  in  the  town  of  — — ,  to  return  to 
their  palace  in  Parma,  which  was  their  patrimonial  city  ; 
and  his  departure  was  to  the  life  of  Guiseppe,  as  the  small 
cloud,  that  in  tropical  climates  announces  the  coming  of 
the  hurricane.  lie  mingled  with  viler  minds.  Ilis  own 
father  taught  him  to  hurl  the  dice.  lie  was  withdrawn 
from  the  college  where  he  had  hitherto  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  ;  and  began  to  live  a  life  of  excitement 
and  excess.  Three  times  during  the  following  year. 
Carlo  returned  to  visit  her  he  loved,  and  assure  her  of  his 
faith  and  his  unaltered  purpose  ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he 
marked  with  sorrow  the  altered  demeanour  of  his  com¬ 
panion.  ! 

At  length,  one  night  in  a  house  of  no  fair  repute,  in  ! 
the  midst  of  excited  passions,  and  drunkenness,  and  ava¬ 
rice,  and  vice,  the  father  of  Giuseppe  was  killed  in  a 
gambling  quarrel.  His  son  on  the  spot  avenged  his  death, 
and  by  the  next  morning  was  in  the  public  prison,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder.  In  those  days,  however,  such  things 
were  of  every-day  occurrence  in  Italy.  His  innocence  of 
premeditated  guilt  was  made  sulficiently  clear ;  and  on 
his  liberation,  he  found  that  his  uncle — more  from  family 
pride  than  real  kindness — had  taken  his  sister  Beatrice 
to  be  an  inmate  of  their  noble  dwelling  in  Parma.  Of  i 
himself  that  uncle  took  no  kind  of  notice. 

Warned  by  what  had  passed,  Giuseppe  formed  some 
good  resolutions.  He  determined  to  leave  off  gaming,  to 
take  his  friend  Carlo  for  his  model ;  and  making  his  way 
to  Parma,  to  endeavour  by  his  uncle’s  influence  to  obtain 
some  command.  Unhappily,  however,  before  purposes 
could  become  deeds,  he  met  with  some  of  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  yielded  to  temptation.  Women,  wine,  and 
gaming,  banished  every  better  feeling,  and  exhausted 
every  honourable  resource.  He  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  vice;  and  became  a  gambler,  a  beggar,  a  vil¬ 
lain,  a  desperado.*  -We  will  follow  him  no  more.  Carlo 
was  at  Rome  at  the  time  that  the  father  of  her  he  loved 
was  slain ; ‘and,’  ort  returning  to  Parma,  what  was  his 
joy  to  find  his  Beatrice  in  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief 
nobles  of  the  city,  his  niece,  and  his  adopted  daughter!  It 
were  useless  to  describe  the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  If 
you  have  felt  the  like,  you  will  easily  conceive  them.  If 
you  have 'not,  you  would  never  understand  them. 

“  As  Giuseppe,  however,  had  not  arrived  in  Parma — 
though  he  had  written  to  his  sister  that  he  was  coming — 
Carlo  set  off  to  seek  for  him,  with  a  sort  of  misgiving  in 
regard  to  his  pursuits,  which  might  arise  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  weak  facility.  As  he  passed  through  Cic- 
moiia,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  market-place,  hur¬ 
rying  on  a  man  towards  one  of  the  public  buildings,  as  if 
a  prisoner  newly  arrested ;  and  alighting  from  his  car¬ 
riage,  he  followed.  In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  people 
who  surrounded  the  court  informed  him,  that  it  was  a 
stranger  from  Milan  who  had  taken  the  purse  of  one  of 
their  citizens  during  thepreceiling  evening  ;  but  what  was 
the  surprise  of  the  young  nobleman  when  he  entered  and 
saw ‘his  friend  Giuseppe  in-  the  prison.  The  evidence 
against  him  was  by  no  means  clear  ;  and  the  worst  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  case  appeared  that  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 
account  of  himself,  and  knew  no  one  in  Cremona  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  any  thing  he  said.  I 

“  The  appearance  of  Carlo,  however,  changed  the  aspect  I 
of  affairs.  He  was  well  known  in  the  place — had  rela-  I 
tions  dwelling  in  the  city;  and  advancing  at  once  to  the  | 
prisoner,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gave  such  evidence  : 
in  regard  to  his  character  as  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship  | 
-—perhaps  I  might  say  the  enthusiasm  of  love— suggested.  I 
Giuseppe  was  liberated  at  ouce.  The  citizen  who  had  | 


j  suffered,  retired  murmuring  to  his  house  ;  and  the  two 
'  friends  proceeded  to  the  inn.  Before  night,  Giuseppe 
made  an  excuse  to  leave  his  companion  for  a  short  time 
but  he  never  returned  ;  and  four  strangers  were  seen  to 
ride  out  of  Cremona,  and  take  their  way  towards  Venice 

“  Giuseppe  had  quitted  his  friend  at  the  inn  with  the 
best  intentions — to  quit  his  evil  habits,  to  abandon  his 
base  associates  ;  but  they  had  twined  round  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  serpent  folds,  and  they  suffered  him  not  ever  again 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with  any  thing  that  was 
good. 

“  Carlo  returned  to  Parma;  and,  concealing  the  fears 
and  suspicions  which  his  mind  could  not  but  entertain 
he  refrained  from  telling  Beatrice  that  vvhi<‘h  had  passed 
at  Cremona.  At  the  siime  time,  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  he  became  an  avowc<l  suitor  for  her  band  ;  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  how  his  suit  was  received.  A  new 
world  had  opened  upon  poor  Beatrice.  Prom  poverty 
and  apprehension,  and  the  painlul  spectacle  <»f  a  father's 
vic.es,  she  was  now  remov^ed  to  the  rank  she  was  fitted  to 
adorn — honoured,  admired,  and  loved  ;  with  present 
comfort  and  sei’.urity,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  union 
with  him  whom  her  heart  had  chosen  in  the  midst  of 
its  <larkest  days,  and  whom  she  wouhi  still  have  picked 
out  from  all  the  gay,  and  noble,  and  bright,  that  now 
surrounded  her. 

“  I..ove  spread  its  sunshine  over  all  the  world  ;  and  she 
would  have  been  more  happy  had  she  been  better  assured 
of  the  fate  of  her  brother. 

“It  was  not,  indeed,  that  occasional  uncoin  forts  did  not 
cross  her  i»ath  ;  but  they  were  trifles.  Several  of  the 
young  gallants  of  the  |»lace  would  persist  in  suing  for  her 
hand  ;  and  one  proud  man,  who  thought  himself  insulted 
by  her  rejection,  seemed  resolved  to  punish  her  by  urging 
bis  pretensions,  and  terrifying  her  continually  by  secret 
menaces  both  in  regard  to  her  lover  and  to  herself.  At 
first  she  deemed  him  insane  ;  but,  on  enquiry,  she  found 
that  be  was  noted  for  many  vices,  and  suspected  of  many 
crimes;  and  she  would  have  felt  seriously^  alarmed,  if 
she  had  not  had  strong  proof  that  his  heart  was  as  timid 
as  it  was  base,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  shrunk  away 
whenever  Carlo  himself  appeared. 

“  Their  marriage  was  appointed  for  the  ensuing  winter, 
when  her  lover  would  have  attained  his  twentieth  year; 
and  one  bright  autumn  evening,  while  it  was  stiil  as 
warm  as  summer,  her  aunt,  the  Marchesa,  took  her  out 
beyond  the  gates  to  the  palace  (iiardino,  and  with  a 
considerate  kindness,  which  the  old  do  not  always  show 
the  young,  left  her  to  walk  with  her  lover  alone  upon  the 
terrace.  There  were  a  number  of  groups  in  the  gardens, 
enjoying  like  themselves  the  wide  prospect,  with  its 
splendid  light  and  shade,  as  the  declining  sun  each 
moment  changed  the  shadows  and  varied  the  hues,  but 
Carlo  and  Beatrice  saw  it  through  the  bright  medium ot 
their  own  feelings  ;  and  the  happiness  of  their  own  hearts 
poured  over  the  scene  a  warmer  sunshine  and  a  richer 
glow.  When  the  sun  at  length  jxist  rested  on  the  far 
horizon,  the  lovers  descended  the  steps  to  rejoin  the 
Marchesa ;  and  Carlo,  as  he  led  Beatrice  towards  the 
carriage,  poured  forth  those  low  fervent  vows  which 
were  dear  to  her  ear,  though  unnecessary  to  her  coiiti* 
deuce.  He  vowed  to  be  hers  till  death — ay,  and  after 
death.  She  chided  him  for  the  name  of  death  ;  hut  he 
only  smiled,  and  having  placed  her  in  the  carriage,  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  followed  towards  the  citj*  1 
At  the  corner  of  the  Pilota,  near  the  palace  square,  he 
dismounted,  gave  his  horse  to  a  servant,  added  a 
directions  and  a  message  to  his  mother,  and  walked  on 
towards  the  dwelling  of  her  he  loved.  He  bad  but  a  fe'' 
steps  to  go.  Two  servants  were  standing  at  the  porta 
of  the  house  waiting  his  coming,  which  they  knew  wou 
not  be  long  after  the  carriage  they  had  just  admitte 
Though  he  seemed  musing  deeply,  he  walked  fast,  caio^ 
up  with  two  other  men  who  were  procetsling  tt* 
same  direction,  and  was  passing  them,  when,  at 
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Rejecting  godheads,  at  whose  shrine 
Benighted  nations  blood  and  wine 
In  vain  libations  pour. 


moment,  the  one  exclaimed  to  the  other,  Basta  !  Basta  I 

Kccolo ! 

“  The  two  servants  then  saw  one  of  the  strangers  who 
^as  nearest  to  the  young  nobleman  raise  his  hand, 
something  glittered  in  it  like  steel — it  descended,  and 
(^arlo  reeled  and  fell  back  upon  the  pavement.  ‘  Gui- 
seppe  !’  exclaimed,  as  he  fell.  The  other  stooped 
down;  and,  gazing  on  his  face,  seemed  turned  into 
marble. 

“  At  that  moment  the  two  servants  rushed  forward  ; 
and,  while  one  raised  the  dying  man,  the  other  endea¬ 
voured  to  seize  the  assassin  ;  but  the  grasp  recalled  him 
to  thought ;  and,  in  a  struggle  which  ensued,  he  escaped 
with  only  a  cut  upon  his  brow.  Carlo  was  borne  into 
the  hall,  and  in  an  instant  Beatrice  was  by  his  side. 
She  called  him  by  his  name  ;  but  he  was  silent.  They 
brought  lights  ;  but  there  w’as  a  veil  over  his  eye  which 
no  light  could  ]>ierce.  Beatrice  neither  shrieked  nor 
tore  her  hair— nor  did  she  weep  :  and  they  removed  her 
easily  and  in  silence  from  the  body.  But  the  next 
morning  she  w^as  not  found  in  her  room  ;  and  those  who 
came  to  adorn  the  murdered  man  for  the  grave,  discovered 
his  promised  bride  kneeling  by  his  side— his  hand  was 
clasped  in  hers — her  head  had  fallen  forward  on  his 
bosom,  and  she  was  ready  to  lie  beside  her  husband  in 
the  grave.” 

“And  what  became  of  Giusep])e?”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Recommitted  no  more  crimes,”  replied  the  old  man  ; 
“not  even  that  of  slaying  himself.  The  horrors  of  all 
he  had  done  seemed  to  rush  upon  him  at  once.  Then,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  existence,  he  appeared  to  feel  and  to 
reflect.  Flying  like  lightning  from  the  city,  he  sought 
the  Chartreuse,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  it. 
His  birth,  his  crime,  his  despair,  were  all  told.  3Iuch 
could  then  be  done  for  g(dd  ;  and  his  uncle  would 
willingly  have  laid  d(uvn  any  sum  to  bury  the  shame  of 
his  family  in  the  cloister.  The  base  wretch  who,  for 
the  love  of  his  sister,  had  hired  the  unhaj)py  man,  un¬ 
knowingly,  to  murder  his  best  friend,  was  forced,  by  the 
whisper  of  suspicion,  to  quit  the  city;  and  the  wretched 
Giuseppe,  ahandoning  the  world  for  ever,  was  transferred 
from  Parma  to  this  valley,  where,  in  the  cells  which  you 
saw  this  morning,  he  wept  for  twenty  years  the  errors 
and  the  crimes  of  his  youth.” 

I  looked  up  to  the  brow  of  the  old  man,  on  which 
there  was  a  deep  scar.  He  remarked  the  motion  of  my 
eyes,  and  a  quick  flush  came  over  his  cheek,  followed  by 
a  sigh.  “  You  are  told,”  he  said,  “  that  the  mercy  (d‘ 
God  is  sufficient  for  all  who  truly  repent.” — “  Doubt  it 
not,”  I  replied,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 


HYMN. 

]3if  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

We  now  introduce  Lord  Brougham  to  oiir  readers  in  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  we  feel  assured  not  one  of  them  ever  dreamed  of  his 
assuming — that  of  lyrical  bard.  The  following  hymn  and  its 
wjMvic,  (which  latter  w'e  regret  we  cannot  conveiiieiitly  print  along 
with  the  wurd^i,)  were  both  composed  by  his  hordthip.  Surely 
this  Proteus-like  genius  has  now  run  the  circle  of  its  forms.  'I'he 
hymn  was  circulated  some  years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  music  sheet, 
in  aid  of  some  little  work  undertaken  by  the  S(M  i«*ty  for  the  Dif. 
fusion  of  Knowledge.  The  copy  from  which  we  print  was  pre- 
seiited  to  the  master  of  our  musical  department,  while  on  a  visit 
Broiighain-hall,  some  years  ago,  l»y  the  learned  and  noble 
n«ithor,  aud  contains  two  corrections  in  his  ovvn  hand,  which  we 
adopt. 

“  There  is  a  God,”  all  nature  cries  : 

A  thousand  tongues  proclaim 
His  arm  Almighty,  Mind  all  wise. 

And  bid  each  voice  in  chorus  rise 
To  magnify  his  name. 

Thy  name,  great  Nature’s  Sire  divine, 

Assiduous  we  adore  ; 


^on  countless  worlds  in  boundless  space, 
Myriads  of  miles  each  hour 
Their  mighty  orbs  as  curious  trace. 

As  the  blue  circlet  studs  the  face 
Df  that  enamell’d  flower. 

But  Thou,  too,  mad’st  that  floweret  gay 
To  glitter  in  the  dawn  ;’ 

The  hand  that  fired  the  lamp  of  day. 

The  blazing  comet  launch’d  away, 

Painted  the  velvet  lawn. 

“  As  falls  a  sparrow  to  the  ground, 
Obedient  to  thy  will,” 

By  the  same  law  those  globes  wheel  round. 
Each  drawing  each,  yet  all  still  found. 

In  one  eternal  system  bound 
One  order  to  fulfil. 


SONG. 

13 ff  P.  F.  Tjjtlery  13sq. 

“  On  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner  on  Burns’s  llirtlnlay,  it  was 
told  me  that  I  mu-'t  give  the  healths  of  live  poets— Kamsay,  'I’lnmi- 
son.  Home,  Ferguson,  and  Macneill.  This  gave  rise  to  the  folh»w- 
ing  song. — P.  P".  T.” 

Air — “  One  botth*  more.” 

And  now  that  a  band  of  true  Scotsmen  are  met, 

Let  us  raise  the  loud  song  to  this  glorious  Quintet, 

O’er  whose  hoiuMirs  we  neither  will  whine  nor  deplore, 
But  fill  up  to  their  memory  one  bumper  more. 

One  bum)>er  more,  my  friends,  one  bumper  more. 

By  your  leave,  Mr  Preses,  here ’s  one  bumper  mure. 

First  comes  Allan  Kamsay,  whose  pastoral  song 
Still  echoes  our  hills  and  our  valleys  among. 

To  whom  Gesner ’s  an  ass,  and  old  Bion  a  bore— 

Then  here  *s  honest  Allan  in  one  bumper  mure. 

One  bumper  more,  my  friends,  one  bumper  more. 

To  our  own  ‘‘  Gentle  Shepherd”  fill  one  bumpeu*  more. 

t  t 

Next  'fhomson  appears,  with  an  eye  full  of  fire, 

He  struck  his  bold  hand  o’er  a  newly-strung  lyre. 

While  still  there  danced  round  him  the  mystical  four — 
To  him  and  his  Seasons”  fill  one  bumper  more. 

One  bumper  more,  my  friends,  one  bumper  more. 

To  the  “  Druid  of  Nature  ”  here ’s  one  bumper  more. 

•  *  •  / 

From  the  Grampians  then  came  in  a  transport  ecstatic, 
He  who  gave  them  a  touch  of  the  8c^>ttish  dramatic, 

He  is  worth  your  Racines  or  Corneilles  by  the  sc<»re — 
Here’s  Home  and  his  Douglas”  in  one  bumper  more. 
One  bumper  more,  my  friends,  one  bumper  more. 

To  the  Bard  of  “  young  Norval”  lill  one  bumper  more. 

Though  the  next  was  of  Genius  and  Sorrow  the  son, 
And  he  pluck’d  from  bis  pale  brow  tlie  wreath  he  had 
won,  , 

Yet  Fame  soon  replaced  there  the  crown  that  he  tore ; 
Then  to  Ferguson’s  inem’ry  fill  one  bumper  more— 

One  bumper  more,  iny JViends,  one  bumper  more; 

To  Burns — poor  Robin! — here’s  one  bumper  more. 

*  S  *  I  .  f 

As  long  as  old  Scotia’s  ingle  burns  bieii, 

Will  her  peasantry  cruiie  o’er  MacneiU’s  “  Will  and 
Jean,” 

And  his  “  Wee  Thing,”  till  love’s  ancient  empire  is  o’er, 
Will  plead  to  the  bosom— then  one  bumper  more— 

One  bumper  more,  iny  friends,  one  bumper  more, 

To  him  aud  his  “  \V  ee  Thing”  here’s  one  bumper  more. 
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Now  search  me  the  world,  sir,  and  search  me  it  truly, 
From  our  own  Johnny  Groat’s  to  our  eastern  Thule, 
And  say  on  what  island,  or  isthmus,  or  shore, 

You  will  match  me  such  bards. — Then  to  Her  that  them 
b()re. 

One  bumper  more,  my  friends,  one  bumper  more. 

To  our  own  dear  old  Scotland  fill  one  bumper  more* 


GRfZKL  GRAHAM. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Part  I.  .  ' 

Where  is  the  man,  or  where  is  the  woman,  or  where 
is  the  wee  bairn,  between  the  fells  of  Cheviot  and  the 
tops  of  the  Louther,  who  has  not  heard  tell  of  Grizel 
Graham?  I  never  met  with  any,  and  if  there  are  any, 
I  would  like  to  see  them,  and  then  I  could  tell  them  how 
they  on^fht  to  have  known  her,  or  heard  of  her,  and  per¬ 
haps  convince  them  that  they  had  done  both. 

Nobody  knew  any  thing  of  Grizel’s  early  youth,  or  in 
which  of  the  three  kingdoms  she  was  born  and  bred,  the 
tones  of  her  voice  having  a  little  tint  of  them  alL  Her 
manner  and  language  bespoke  superior  breeding.  She 
was  haughty,  stern,  and  severe,  and  spoke  often  in  mys¬ 
terious  rhymes,  the  drift  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
comprehend.  But  the  thing  for  which  she  became  first 
remarkable,  was  for  two  tame  white  rabbits,  which  at¬ 
tended  her  day  and  night,  and  slept  iii  her  bosom.  Their 
names  were  Penny  and  Tit/ and  two  pretty  little  crea¬ 
tures  they  were  ;  yet  no  child  would  play  with  or  caress 
them,  for  they  had  a  red  gleam  In  their  eyes  that  even 
adults  turned  away  from.  It  was  afterwards  found  out, 
that  these  creatures  were  two  familiar  spirits,  that  could 
turn  themselves* into  any  form  they  chose,  and  had  great 
power  in  the  elements,  as  well  as  among  sinful  men. 

Many  were  the  ridiculous  stories  that  w’ere  circulated 
about  the  origin  of  Grizeli  and  perhaps  they  were  all 
wide  of  the  truth.  Some  said  that  her  father  was  a  rob¬ 
ber,  and  was  hanged  at  Lancaster,  and  that  her  mother 
drowned  herself  in  the  Eden.  But  that,  in  those  days 
thievmgi  being  a‘ profitable  trade,  he  had  secured  great 
wealth,  of' which  ’Grizel  was  the  sole  possessor.’  Some 
said  again^ithat  her  father  was  a  professor  of  the  black 
art  at  Oxfbrd,*and  brought  up  his  only  daughter  in  the' 
same  unearthly  etttdics,  initiating  her  into  all  the  myste¬ 
ries  ^  of*  enchantment.*  'Others  said  again,*  that 'she  was 
brought  up  R  lady  (d*  rank,  and  was  so  disgracefully  used 
by  a'  relation  whom  she  loved,  that  she  lost  her  reason, 
and  sold  herself  to  the  devil,  to  obtain  full  revenge  on  the 
wretch  that  had  deceived  her,  whom  she  found  means  of 
torturing  to  death,  as  well  as  his  lady  and  child.  But 
it  is  an  awful  story,  and,  as  1  never  believed  it,  1  shall 
not  relate  it  hei*e. 

Many  of  her  pranks  in  Scotland  were  of  a  merry  cast, 
though  leavened  with  •  a -bittertiess  of  disposition.  On 
her  first  appearance  on  the  Border,  she  to<»k  and  furnished 
the  well-known  cottage  called  Howie’s  Peel,  from  a  small 
old  tower  that  stood  beside  it,  which  had  always  been 
kept  in  repair  by  tlie  proprietor,  as  the  residence  of  a  noted 
ancestor.  (Now,  the  east  angle  of  the  Peel  serving  for  the 
west  gable  of  Grizel’s  cottage,  and  there  being  a  concealed 
communication  from  the  one  to  the  other,  no  residence  in 
the  world  could  be  better  fitted  for  a  witch. 

Her  cottage  was  elegantly  furnished.  It  had  a  room 
in  each  end  of  it,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  each 
of.  the  apartments  contained  a  bed,  as  was  customary  in 
all  the  cottages  of  that  period.  But  Grizel  had  no  ser- 
vanL  She  and  her  rabbits  lived  by  themselves ;  and  she 
did  not  even  keep  a  cat,,  for  fear  that  the  adverse  natures 
of  the  little  aniinals  should  not  dispose  them  to  agree. 

A  bruit  of  Grizel’s  immense  riches  had  spread  over  the 
country,  and  wooerS' were  often  spoke  of,  but  seldom  seen. 
She  was  perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  but  looked  younger, 
tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow<^  but  her  person  >  was  of  too 


large  dimensions  to  be  accounted  handsome.  As  to  her 
charocter,  that  was  incomprehensible,  for  it  could  assume 
every  shade  of  human  nature. 

A  big,  jolly,  well-mounted  gentleman  rode  up  to  the 
Peel  cottage  door  one  day,  at  which  he  rapped  boldly  with 
his  large  whip.  Grizel  moved  not  from  her  seat,  but  sun*^ 
out :  ** 

'  Come  in,  Sir  John — come  in,  Sir  John, 

Page  or  playmate  have  I  none  ; 

Nor  a  mouse  in  the  house  to  contend  with  thee. 
Save  two  little  birds  on  the  rannletree.” 

“  O,  she  knows  me  of  old,  this  dame,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  himself;  and,  turning  his  horse  loose,  he  stepped 
I  boldly  in.  He  was  a  drover  of  sheep  and  cattle,  a  cheat 
and  a  blackguard,  was  nicknamed  Sir  John  from  the  airs 
that  he  assumed,  although  a  low-bred,  vulgar,  and  assu¬ 
ming  fellow  as  any  that  lived.  His  first  movements  and 
address  on  entering  made  Grizel  stare  and  smile.  His 
buirdly  frame,  short-cutted  bows,  and  broad  dialect,  were 
irresistible.  And,  moreover,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand, 
and  bis  whip  in  another,  he  first  sat  down  on  a  chair  at 
the  door,  and  then  lifting  it  up  behind  him,  came,  in  that 
half-sitting  guise,  round  to  the  stately  Grizel,  who  beck¬ 
oned  him,  in  vain,  to  keep  his  distance. 

“  Why,  dame,  the  truth  is,”  said  he,  ‘‘  that  I  learned 
that  you  and  I  were  cousins.  So  I  joost  came  to  call  oa 
you  and  see  you,  in  hopes  of  making  up  our  acquaintance, 
and  being  more  nearly  connected  still.” 

“  Ay,  the  price  of  stots  is  high,  Sir  John, 

The  price  of  stots  is  high  ; 

And  the  purse  is  light,  and  the  trade  is  bright, 

But  there’s  plenty  of  money  nigh.  Sir  John, — 
There’s  plenty  of  money  nigh,” 

sung  out  Grizel  in  a  careless  chant. 

“  Noa,  noa !  If  I  could  not  love  thee,"I  would  not  ax 
thee  for  a  waife  on  no  account  whatsomever;  but  now 
that  I  have  seen  thee,  I  tell  thee  that  I  can  love  thee,  and 
do  love  thee.” 

“  Yes,  love  is  all  the  world’s  pretence, 

Money’s  the  mythologic  sense  ; 

The  real  substance  of  the  shadow. 

Which  all  address  and  courtship’s  made  to ; — 

Say,  rather,  ‘  It  is  not  your  person 
’  My  stomach’s  set  so  shai*p  and  fierce  on  ; 

'  But  ’tis  your  better  part,  your  riches, 

That  my  enamour’d  heart  bewitches; 

For  money,  like  the  swords  of  kings, 

Is  the  last  reason  of  all  things.” 

“  Whoy  now,  dropping  them  rhames,  coosin,  doesn’t 
thou  think  that  marriage  is  a  natural  oobject?  Now*, 
there  thou’s  an  unprotected  wooman  leeving  be  tbyselt; 
here’s  the  arm  that  shall  protect  thee.” 

“  And  who  is  to  protect  the  arm  of  Ajax, 

Which  any  puny  elf  may  subjugate? 

I’d  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon, 

Than  have  my  mighty  energies  of  soul 
Coop’d  up  in  barrels,  sense’s  nurselings. 

A  maid  can  hold  community  with  angels, 

'  But  when  subjected  to  a  man’s  caprice, 

And  the  low  drudgery  of  rearing  up 
Intolerable  brats, — fob  !  what  a  change ! 

Prithee  be  gone.” 

‘‘  Why,  now,  coosin,  for  all  thy  grand  soobloonary 
speech,  I  contend  that  marriage  is  a  natural  oobject,  and 
best  for  both  body  and  soul.  Begone,  didst  thou  say  • 
My  horse  will  shift  for  himself,  so  shall  I ;  for  ^ 
have  ane  night’s  coorting  of  thee,  though  I  should  never 
get  more.” 

“  The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn, 

The  courting  of  this  night,” 
exclaimed  Grizel,  bolding  up  her  bands  in  mock  ecstas)* 
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But,  notwithstanding  all  she  could  say,  her  wooer 
kept  good  his  point,  and  insisted  on  remaining  overnight, 
^hich  he  did  ;  but  the  whole  of  his  conversation  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  most  fulsome  and  vulgar  tiattery,  save  now  and 
then  a  complaint  of  her  rhames,  as  he  called  them.  To 
jjis  great  disappointment,  she  left  him  at  an  early  hour, 
requesting  him  either  to  go  away  or  bolt  his  door  well, 
pise  he  might  be  favoured  with  a  female  visit  overnight. 
This  only  proved  a  double  inducement  for  Sir  John  to 
stay;  instantly  struck  his  obtuse  intellect,  that  this 
rich  and  haughty  dame  was  coming  to  share  his  bed,  at 
which  he  was  quite  overjoyed,  as  in  that  case  he  assured 
himself. of  her  great  wealth  being  at  his  command. 

His  apartment  was  the  one  next  the  old  castle,  and  of 
course  as  far  from  that  of  his  mistress  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  house  would  admit  of.  Hut  be  valued  himself  far 
too  much  on  his  courage,  as  well  as  gallantry,  to  take 
Grizefs  advice  in  bolting  his  door,  for  instead  of  that  he 
left  it  open,  and  lay  tossing  and  wearying  for  her  arrival. 
She  came  not,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Sir  .Tohii  had  fallen 
sound  asleep.  He  said  he  had  not,  but  was  lying  wide 
awake,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  whisper  close  to  his  ear. 
“Is  that  vou  ?”  said  he.  “  To  be  sure  it  is.  Who  can  it 
be  but  I  ?”  said  a  tiny  voice,  which  struck  him  as  not 
being  the  voice  of  Grizel.  Hut  knowing  there  was  no 
person  in  the  house,  or  near  it,  but  himself,  he  said, 
though  with  ‘some  hesitation,  Thou  hast  been  dogged 
long  in  coming.’* 

“  You  will  possibly  think  we  are  come  soon  enough, 
ere  all  the  play  be  played,”  said  the  creature. 

“  We?  Whom  dost  tliou  mean  by  we?  Thou  hast 
not  brought  any  Imdy  with  thee,  hast  thou  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  I  have.  Did  you  think  I  could  come  to 
vou  alone,  at  such  an  hour  as  this  ?” 

“  Why,  then,  dost  thou  not  know  that  that  is  exces¬ 
sively  awkward  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  so.  Who  is  it  ?” 

“  Only  sister  Penny.  Sure  you  have  often  heard  tell 
of  Penny  and  I  ?” 

“  Penny  and  I  !”  said  he,  mimicking  the  small  childish 
voice  of  the  speaker  ;  “  and  who  the  devil  is  Penny,  and 
who  art  thou  ?  for  it  strikes  me  I  doesn’t  know  thy  bit 
shilly-shally  voice  at  all.”  The  creature  answered,  by 
chanting  the  following  strain  : 

‘‘  Not  know  sister  Penny  and  I  ! 

Then  open  thine  ear  and  open  thine  eye, 

Open  every  pore  of  the  skin, 

And  open  the  heart  that  lies  within  ; 

For  thou  must  taste  the  healing  potion, 

That  puts  every  sense  in  motion, 

And  never  more,  till  the  day  you  die, 

Ask  who  arc  sister  Penny  and  I. 

“  Penny  and  I  on  the  cloud  can  sail. 

Dance  on  the  rainbow^  ride  on  the  gale. 

Climb  on  the  ladder  of  gold  away. 

That’s  framed  of  the  moon’s  soft  midnight  ray  ; 
And  there  can  we  frolic  so  light  and  boon. 
Washing  our  cheeks  in  the  dews  of  the  moon. 

Hut  at  this  hour  of  the  night  we  win, 

To  an  open  door  and  a  knave  within — • 

O,  there’s  no  frolic  in  earth  or  sky. 

So  dear  to  sister  Penny  and  I !” 

“  Now,  did  ever  any  body  hear  sic  a  string  of  blethers 
^^thiit?”  said  Sir  John.  “  If  thou  he’st  coming  in  be¬ 
yond  me,  come,  and  let  us  alone  with  thy  rhames.  A 
can  hear  nothing  in  this  house  but  metre  poetry, 
you  coming  ?” 

Coming,  coming, 

The  beetle’s  bumming. 

And  now  for  the  drubbing  and  the  drumming,” 

the  elf ;  and  that  moment  off  went  the  bed-clothes, 
the  two  creatures  fell  a-heating  him,  one  on  each 
with  great  energy,  and  with  something  so  exceed- 
sharp  and  hot,  that  Sir  John  swore  it  was  either 


hunches  of  nettles,  or  redhot  wires.  At  the  first,  he 
took  it  for  a  wicked  joke,  and  tried  to  hear  it  out,  enscon¬ 
cing  himself  first  below  the  pillow,  and  afterwards  below 
the  mati-ass ;  hut  no  covering  would  remain  on  him  a 
moment,  for  an  invisible  power  always  whipped  it  off, 
and  the  two  malevolent  beings  kept  scourging  him  with¬ 
out  mercy,  giggling  and  laughing  all  the  while. 

Sir  .John  then  fell  a-cursing  and  swearing,  and  laid 
about  most  furiously,  hut  this  only^  added  to  the  mirth  of 
his  tormentors,  who  continued  their  castigation  without 
a  moment’s  interval.  Throwing  himself  over  the  bed, 
he  tried  to  escape  on  all-fours,  hut  a  third  person,  as  he 
imagined,  whipped  his  nightgown  over  his  head,  and 
held  it  down  with  such  force,  that  he  could  not  move 
his  face  from  the  floor;  and  still  the  two  imps  kept 
thrashing  on,  althongli  he  felt  that  the  skin  was  by  that 
time  wholly  stripped  from  his  back  parts.  He  roared 
out  murder,  and,  making  a  desperate  effort,  he.  laid  hold 
of  the  fire-shovel,  with  which  he  fought  most  manfully, 
knocking  a  great  number  of  his  t4)rmentors  down,  as  he 
weened  ;  yet  the  number  of  his  stripes  were  nothing 
abated,  while  the  din  of  laughter  was  redoubled. 

At  this  moment  Grizel  entered  with  a  light,  when  a 
novel  and  outrageous  scene  was  presented  to  her.  No 
less  than  her  redoubted  wooer,  leaping,  bellowing,  and 
rampaging  about — fighting  furiously  with  some  beings 
which  seemed  to  have  no  existence — for  at  that  time  no 
person  was  visible  in  the  room  hut  himself,  while  tlie 
bed  and  the  furniture  were  smashed  to  pieces.  When 
the  candle  appeared,  he  cried,  “  Don’t  let  them  out ! 
Don’t  let  them  out !  Doiii  them,  hut  I’ll  mortify  their 
members  for  them.”  And  all  the  while  lie  kept  wheel¬ 
ing  round  and  round,  heaving  mighty  strokes ;  hut  no 
one  was  there  on  whom  to  bring  them  down. 

He  was,  however,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  began 
abusing  his  mistress  most  furiously,  for  sending  in  a  pack 
of  gipsies  to  skelp  him  to  death  with  nettles..  She  denied 
the  allegation,  and  ba<]e  him  observe  that  there  was  not 
a  nettle  leaf  in  the  whole  room.  •  Hut  he  i returned  an¬ 
swer,  that  if  they  were  not  nettles,  they  were  wire  taws, 
heated  redhot  in  the  fire  of  hell ;  and  he  tbougiit  it  was 
nae  mair  than  half  good  manners  to  send  apiu’cel  of  imps, 
with  screeds  of  metre  poetry,  which  he  detested,  to  flay 
a  man  iUive,  who  meant  her  nothing  hut  good. 

Grizel  said  it  was  ratiier  less  courteous  in  him  to  force 
himself  into  the  house  of  a  lonely  woman,  who  desired 
none  of  his  company,  and  not  only  refuse  to  go  away, 
but  fall  oil  and  smash  all  her  furniture  to  pieces,  which 
she  now  requested  he  would  pay  before  leaving  the  house, 
otherwise  it  should  cost  him  dearer.  He  said  she  should 
first  put  the  skin  upon  his  hack,  and,  uttering  many  hit¬ 
ter  epithets,  he  left  the  house. 

He  was  very  ill,  and  lay  long  under  the  hands  of  his 
surgeon,  and,  as  he  told  the  story  plainly  out,  he  got 
plenty  to  laugh  at  him.  The  cause  was  at  last  tried  be¬ 
fore  the  sheriff-substitute  in  the  county  town,  and  never 
was  there  better  sport  in  a  court  than  was  affoi'ded  by 
Sir  John’s  defence,  every  sentence  of  which  set  the  whole 
court-house  in  a  roar.  Y'et  the  surgeon’s  evidence  puzzled 
the  judge  a  good  deal.  Grizel’s  represefitation  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  tunied  the  scale  in  her  favour.  She 
said  it  appeared  to  her  that  the  gentlemati  had  been 
attacked  by  an  erysipelas,  or  some  severe  cutaneous  dis¬ 
temper,  over  night,  and  had  awaked  in  a  frenzy,  and 
smashed  every  thing  in  the  room  to  pieces,  for  that  there 
was  no  living  creatun;  in  the  room ;  and'  he  admitted 
that  he  never  saw  any  one,  but  that  he  felt  them  with  a 
vengeance,  and  heard  them  both  speak  and  sing  him  a 
song.  This  made  matters  still  woi*se,  so  the  sheriff  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  a  troubled  dream,  and  Sir  John  was  fined  in 
swinging  expenses.  These  he  absolutely  refused  to  pay, 
out  of  inveteracy  at  the  witch,  and  lay  in  the  prison  a 
twelvemonth.  Hut  Grizel  was  a  dangenms  opponent  to 
provoke.  From  that  day  forward,  she  made  him  the 
butt  of  her  malice  and  enchantments. 
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He  had* not  been  long  in  prison^  when  one  night  he 
was  awakened  from  his  sleep  by  a  sweet  wild  song,  which 
was  apparently  chanted  at  his  ^d-side  by  two  tiny  voices, 
that  seemed  sometimes  to  die  away  in  the  distance,  and 
again  approach  close  to  his  car.  It  was  something  as 
follows : 

The  spirits  that  lie  on  the  heaven’s  brink. 

Behind  their  downy  curtains  wink  ; 

The  drowsy  stars  play  blinkity-blink, 

And  all  but  we,  and  all  but  we. 

On  damask  roses  sleep  supine. 

On  the  blue  violet’s  breast  recline, 

Or  kiss  and  woo  in  the  pale  moonshine, 

For  the  love  of  spirits  is  ecstasy* 

“  But  where  there’s  folly,  or  where  there’s  sin, 

Or  where  there’s  pride  in  the  heart  within. 

What  joy  it  is  to  tirl  the  skin 
In  peelings  from  his  fair  bodye. 

Then  hey  for  right,  and  hey  for  slight. 

And  hey  for  Merlin’s  matchless  might ; 

The  bumpkin’s  bones  shall  rue  the  night 
That  ever  he  dared  to  lodge  with  me.” 

The  forloiTi  drover  lay  all  the  time  that  this  strain  was 
a-singing  In  an  agony  of  terror.  His  hair  crept  upon  his 
head  till  it  brushed  off  the  nightcap,  and  his  palate  grew 
to  a  cinder ;  for  he  knew  the  small  tinkling  voices  too 
well,  and  dreaded  that  they  were  come  there  for  evil,  and 
not  for  good.  But  when  they  sang  this  last' strain,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and,  instead  of  asking 
protection  from  where  alone  he  could  have  had  it,  he 
broke  out  a -cursing  the  singers  and  their  metre  songs,  at 
which  they  were  oveijoyed,  as  it  made  their  power  over 
him  complete.  So  to  him  they  fell  once  more,  stripping 
him  naked,  and  belabouring  him,  till  he  roared  with 
anguish,  and,  setting  his  nose  through  the  grate,  he 
shouted  out  murder,  till  at  length  the  jailer  came  with  a 
light,  hut,  conceiving  the  man  gone  mad,  he  durst  not 
enter,  hut  spoke  through  the  grated  door  to  him. 

Sir  John’s  complaint,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  outrages  in  the  prison  by  night,  convinced  the  magis¬ 
trates  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic,  and  they  were  glad  to 
get  quit  of  him  ;*  so  they  set  him  at  liberty,  with  an  in¬ 
junction  to  pay  the  honest  lady  her  damages,  lest  a  worse 
thing  should  befall  him ;  hut  to  this  behest  he  swore  a 
great  and  blasphemous  oath,  that  he  never  would  comply, 
and  away  he  rode,  his  heart  burning  with  vengeance 
against  Grizel. 

Being  in  that  vicinity  one  night,  and  greatly  Inebriated, 
such  was  his  malice,  that  he  determined  to  go  and  fasten 
the  door  outside,  and  hnrn  Grizel  and  her  imps,  and  great 
wealth,  all  to  ashes.  She  had  some  young  people  with 
her  that  night  to  have*  their  fortunes  read,  with  whom 
she  and  her  imps  were  amusing  themselves  prodigiously, 
by  working  on  their  terrors  and  superstitions ;  for  the 
imps  appeared  to  them  in  the  persons  of  their  various 
sweethearts,  filling  them  with  astonishment.  The  scene 
was  highly  poetical,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so, 
had  Grizel  not  manifestly  been  labouring  under  some 
forebodings  of  evil.  At  length,  about  midnight,  she  got 
the  young  people  to  assist  her  in  conveying  some  of  her 
valuables  through  the  private  door  into  the  vault  of  the 
Peel,  for  she  said  she  dreaded  there  would  be  an  attempt 
to  break  up  her  bouse  that  night.  The  cottage  was  then 
darkened,  while  she  and  her  gossips  continued  to  watch 
the  issue,  either’ from  the  Peel,  or  within.  A  little  after 
midnight,  the  inebriated  drover  came,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  it  being  thatched,  was  s«>on  all  in  ablaze.  The  party 
were  just  about  to  seize  him,  when,  to  their  horror,  a 
dreadful  apparition  came  running  at  him,  with  a  long 
purple  weapon,  as  if  it  had  been  redhot,  and  dyed  with 
blood.  Sir  John  fled,  roaring  out  in  dreadful  dismay, 
the  apparition  folloAvIng  close  behind  him,  and  round  the 
flame  and  round  the  flame  the  one  ran,  and  the  other 


pursuing  hard  after  him.  The  culprit  never  let  one 
bellow  abide  another,  until  his  breath  was  exhausted 
that  he  could  roar  no  longer,  but  only  utter  short  barks^ 
like  those  of  a  mastiff  dog  half  choaked.  At  length  they 
plunged  away  into  the  darkness,  and  the  watchers  saw 
no  more  of  them,  hut  heard  now  and  then  an  agonized 
shriek,  which  at  length  died  away,  either  in  death  or  in 
distance. 

Among  the  on-lookers  there  was  none  so  much  affect¬ 
ed  at  this  terrific  scene  as  Grizel  herself.  Her  youn^ 
visitors  deemed  all  the  while  it  was  some  cantrip  of  her 
own  to  punish  an  incendiary,  and  on  that  account,  having 
her  for  their  friend,  they  were  not  greatly  afraid.  But 
whw  they  saw  her  in  such  terror  it  spread  among  them 
like  an  infection,  and  they  were  all  so  benumbed  with 
fear  that  they  made  no  effort  to  extinguish  the  flames  • 
the  cottage  was  bumt  to  ashes. 

Sir  John  reached  the  old  laird  of  I’eel’s  house  in  the 
morning  before  day,  in  a  state  of  utter  distraction,  Hh 
speech  was  quite  incoherent,  and  he  talked  of  having 
committed  a  murder,  hut  never  of  fire-raising.  Word, 
liowever,  came,  of  the  deed  he  had  perpetrated,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  he  was  secured,  and  again  carried  to 
jail.  The  proofs  of  wilful  fire-raising  were  now  so  co¬ 
gent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  his 
former  malevolence  kept  in  view,  and  he  was  cons^ 
quently  condemned,  and  left  for  execution.  Nevertheless, 
for  all  that  his  ghostly  comforters  could  say  to  him,  he 
never  would  believe  that  he  was  really  to  suffer.  He 
would  acknowledge  as  oft  as  they  desired  him,  that  he 
deserved  death.  “  Buot  uwat,”  he  said,  “  fwor  bworning 
a  beet  of  a  thwakit  hooase,  and  that  belwonging  to  a 
woatcb,  too.  It  would  he  out  of  all  courhse  of  rheason 
to  take  a  hrhaw  fellow’s  life  fvvorh  that.” 

In  this  principle  he  continued  till  the  last  day  of  his 
life  ;  hut  once  when  asked,  “  If  he  knew  any  thing  re¬ 
garding  the  apparition  that  was  said  to  have  appeared  t'» 
him  during  the  last  desperate  act  of  his  life  ?”  he  answer¬ 
ed  that  he  knew  too  well  about  It,  but  that  was  between 
the  devil  and  himself,  and  no  other  man  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it.”  The  clergymen  continued  to  visit  him, 
and  pi*ay  with  him,  but  they  ceased  asking  him  any 
questions,  on  account  of  the  depraved  answers  they  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  night  before  his  execution,  however,  he  sent  for 
Mr  Dickson,  shortly  after  he  had  left  him,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  appeared  in  a  humble  frame  of  mind.  He 
there  and  then  made  the  following  confession  to  him,  as 
nearly  as  Mr  Dickson  could  make  it  out  of  bis  broad  un¬ 
cultivated  dialect. 

“  There  is  one  little  circumstance,  sir,  which  I  must 
account  to  you  for,  and  for  which  I  am  both  sorry  and 
afraid  to  die.  It  is  not  for  burning  the  witch’s  cottage, 
for  of  that  1  in  nowise  repent  me.  I  only  wish  she  had 
been  in  the  midst  of  it,  for  she  deserved  it  all ;  and  it  that 
woman  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  stake  and  burnt  tn  a 
cinder,  she  does  not  get  justice,  and  this  I  say  and  swear 
to  you,  on  the  prospect  of  instant  death. 

You  did  not  know  my  brother-in-law,  James  Arm* 
strong.  But  it  is  no  matter.  He  was  another  than  a 
good  one,  that  you  may  depend  on.  As  great  a  black¬ 
guard,  between  you  and  me,  as  strode  between  the 
and  the  sun ;  yet  with  all  his  cheating,  he  did  no  goud) 
either  to  himself  or  any  other  body,  hut  ruined  every 
connected  with  him.  Fcr,  you  see,  sir,  he  ventored 
above  his  capital  in  the  droving,  and  I  for  one 
supported  his  credit,  until  I  found  myself  so  deeply ‘J 
that  I  could  never  get  out  again  ;  for,  the  moment  that 
withdrew  my  support,  then  he  would  break,  and 
me  of  every  farthing  I  ever  possessed.  . , 

“  So,  there  was  one  time,  about  five  years  ago,  w* 
yon  will  remember  very  well,  we  lifted  conjunctl)  ^ 
Immense  number  of  valuable  beasts  in  Galloway  * 
Dumfries-shires,  and  drove  them  to  the  far  south  ^ 
kets,  where  we  sold  them  at  a  disadvantage.  I  ^ 
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that  we  must  go  down,  and  was  very  much  disheartened, 
and  in  coming  by  St  Faith’s,  a  gentleman,  a  stranger, 
came  up  with  me,  and  we  talked  about  indifferent  mat¬ 
ters.  At  length  he  asked  me  if  1  knew  an  extensive 
jrover  of  the  name  of  James  Armstrong  ?  1  said  I  knew 
him  a  little,  having  had  some  few  transactions  with  him. 

(  iIq  must  be  a  bad-hearted  fellow,  and  a  gi’eat  rascal,* 
said  he,  ‘  for  he  has  just  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
another  fellow  of  the  same  stamp  to  go  off  to  America 
instantly  together,  and  leave  all  their  friends  in  the  lurch. 

It  being  known  that  1  meant  to  go  there  to  purchase  land 
this  year,  his  associate  applied  to  me  to  join  them  ;  but 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  their  plan  of  robbery — for 
what  is  it  else? — 1  eluded  them ;  and  now  being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  their  secret,  1  judi^e  my  life  ,  not  over  safe, 
and  am  making  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  I  can.  But  1 
wish  from  my  heart  they  may  be  found  out ;  and  if  you 
meet  any  of  Armstrong’s  friends,  you  may  warn  them  to  ! 
look  to  themselves.’ 

With  that  he  rode  off  to  the  eastward  at  full  gallop, 
and  left  me  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  my  heart  being  in- 
darned  with  the  most  deadly  determinations.  I  know 
not  who  this  man  was,  never  having  eve  nasked  bis 
name.  I  have  had  many  strong  misgivings  since  that  he 
was  the  devil,  hut  1  was  too  long  of  suspecting  it,  else  1 
declare  I  would  have  acted  with  more  caution. 

“  On  coming  to  the  inn  where  my  brother-in-law  and 
I  were  to  meet,  he  had  not  arrived,  and  I  would  have 
concluded  he  was  off,  had  not  the  best  half  of  the  bills 
been  in  my  hand.  1  spent,  however,  a  most  unhappy 
day,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  but  determined  to  prevent 
his  escape :  tiiwards  the  evening  he  arrived,  and  appeared 
in  a  terrible  bustle.  ^  Come,  now,  dear  brother  Jack,’ 
says  he,  ‘  you  must  indorse  all  your  bills  over  to  me,  for 
I  find  there  are  some  birds  of  passage  after  us,  and  I 
must  have  them  all  transformed  to  cash  as  fast  as  possible.* 

“  ‘  I’ll  — —  if  1  will !  ’  says  L 

‘  What  do  you  mean  ?’  says  he. 

‘‘  *  Nay,  what  do  you  mean  ?*  says  1,  ‘  for  your  mean¬ 
ing  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  It  would  be  much 
more  conformable  to  reason  that  you  should  indorse  all 
yours  over  to  me,  considering  how  deeply  I  am  involved 
with  you.* 

“  ‘  That  is  all  very  true,  Jack,*  returned  he ;  ‘  but  you 
know  we  must  now  stand  or  fall  together,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  placing  unlimited  conffdeuce  in  one 
another.  Now  you  know  1  have  some  transactions  to 
settle  at  Ashton,  and  you  must  really,  for  both  our  cre¬ 
dits,  indorse  me  over  those  few  bills ;  you  know  I  will 
give  you  a  good  account  of  them.’ 

**  ‘  We’ll  talk  about  it  as  we  ride  onward,’  said  I ;  so 
we  rode  away ;  and  when  I  got  him  fairly  out  on  the 
fells,  I  told  him  a  piece  of  my  mind,  charging  him  with 
his  intended  villainy.  He  denied  it  with  the  most  hide- 
nus  oaths  and  curses  upon  himself  if  he  intended  any 
wch  thing  ;  but  his  violence  confirmed  my  suspicion  ; 
and  I  said,  ‘James,  1  am  informed  of  the  whole  plot,  and 
as  you  know  your  whole  debts  will  land  upon  me  and 
your  unfortunate  wife,  my  sister,  all  that  I  ask  is,  that 
you  will  put  me  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  bills 
and  money  that  are  in  your  jKissession,  and  I  promise  to 
«tand  by  you  as  long  as  there  is  a  halfpenny  in  my  pur^ 
^  a  button  on  my  waistcoat.’ 

“  ‘  I’ll  be - if  I  will,  to  one  whom  I  have  known  to 

he  a  knave  from  his  cradle  !’  said  he.  And  turning  off 
k)  the  left,  right  across  the  moor,  he  set  off  at  the  tuU 
gallop.  I  pursued  him,  and  for  a  good  while  was  scarcely 
able  to  keep  sight  of  him,  but  on  coming  into  a  morass 
he  bogged  his  horse,  on  which  he  flung  himself  from  his 
hack  and  ran.  I  kept  my  horse,  and  holding  a  little  to 
^he  lett,  I  escaped  the  fiovve,  and  soon  made  up  to  him, 
him  to  stop,  but  he  only  ran  the  faster,  and  ma¬ 
king  for  some  more  broken  and  boggy  ground,  he  called 
‘  ^lurder  V  on  which  I  was  so  irritated,  that  1 
1  pulled  out  my  pistol  and  shot  him. 


‘‘  What  a, hideous  night  that  was,  for  the  poor  fellow 
was  not  dead,  though  past  all  possibility  of  recovery, 
being  shot  through  the  body  !  But  he  denied  all  inten¬ 
tions  of  flying  the  country  to  the  very  last ;  gave  me  up 
all  his  money  and  bills,  and  pleadml  hard  with  me  still 
to  save  his  life,  but  that  was  out  of  the  question.  So, 
to  make  a  long  tale  short,  there  I  murdered  and  buried 
him;  and  the  word  of  his  flight  to  America  spunking 
out,  which  I  helped  well,  and  his  horse  being  found 
going  at  large,  saddled  and  bridled,  the  tale  was  impli¬ 
citly  believed.  Tlie  creditors  pitied  me  exceedingly,  and 
took  what  terms  I  offered  them,  accounting  them  liberal, 
all  things  considei’ed. 

“  And  now,  sir,  this  is  the  small  business  which  I 
wished  to  confide  to  you.  Here  is  a  list  of  all  the  debts 
due  to  me  and  the  sureties.  They  amount  to  a  good 
sum,  and  I  bequeath  them  all  to  my  sister,  Mrs  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  her  family.  But  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as 
transmit  to  her  in  small  annuities,  as  if  sent  by  her  hus¬ 
band  from  America,  It  would  give  her  heart’s  ease,  poor 
creature.  When  I  was  giving  Armstrong  his  last  wounds, 
which  you  know  I  was  obliged  to  do  out  of  pity,  he 
cried  out,  ‘  Oh,  you  wretch !  you  murderer !  you  hell¬ 
hound  !  I  will  see  you  once  in  life  yet,  and  hunt  you  out 
of  this  world  !’  and  he  has  kept  his  word  with  me,  the 
villain,  the  only  time  he  ever  kept  it  to  me  that  I  re¬ 
member  of. 

“  And  now,  sir,  I  have  said  all  that  ever  I  will  say,  and 
made  all  the  confession  that  I  ever  will  make.” 

The  wretch  was  executed  the  next  day,  and  Grizel 
Graham  and  two  beautiful  nymphs  were  stationed  in  a 
window  close  by,  looking  on. 


A  SCENE  ABHOAD. 

1^1/  John  Malcolm, 

We  mused  on  a  dun  sierra’s  height, 

When  the  day  was  on  the  wane, 

And  shedding  a  farewell  flood  of  light 
On  the  glorious  fields  of  Spain, 

As  we  look’d  on  that  land  of  old  romance, 

And  the  streams  and  the  lilied  plains  of  France. 


Tlie  hpavens  and  earth  in  one  wide  glow, 
lleposed  like  a  gorgeous  dream  ; 

And  the  orchards  and  orange  groves  below 
Blazed  out  in  the  golden  gleam  ; 

And  the  cloudland  calm  in  the  distant  west, 
Lay  bright  as  the  home  of  the  spirit’s  rest. 


And  then  came  fainting,  far  up  the  hills, 
And  dying  through  distant  dells, 

The  fairy  music  of  mountain  rills, 

Aud  the  chime  of  the  wild  (locks’  l>ells ; 
And  the  vesper  hymn  from  the  convent  near, 
And  the  chanted  stave  of  the  Muleteer. 


But,  alas  [  there  were  othei*  voices  heard. 
Besides  anthem  and  evening  song, 

For  War  his  hlood-etain’d  banner  had  rear’d 
The  sun-bright  valleys  among  ; 

And  the  liostile  armies  beneath  us  lay, 

On  that  beauteous  eve  of  the  battle  day. 


And  the  friend  then  resting  along  my  side 
Was  one  unto  fortune  bom 
On  Albyn’s  shore— where  his  destined  bride 
Was  pining  for  his  return— 

Whom  visions  of  glory  had  wiled  afar 
From  his  happy  home,  to  the  fields  of  war. 


But  when  up-floating  from  mountain  dell 
Came  the  strain  of  a  music  band, 

An  old  wild  anthem  remember’d  well 
In  our  own  loved  native  land, 
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His  thoughts  went  wandering  to  the  past. 

And  his  tears  in  silence  fell  thick  and  fast. 

And  his  face  grew  changed,  and  his  aching  gaze 
Grew  strain’d  on  the  setting  sun — 

Like  one  that  looks  on  his  last  of  days, 

When  his  sands  are  nearly  run — 

When  the  Seer’s  sad  spirit  to  him  is  given, 

And  the  drear  death-warning  conies  down  from  heaven ! 

Ah  !  well  I  knew  whence  the  shadow  fell 
To  darken  his  parting  hour, 

When  ho  bid  me  carry  his  last  farewell 
To  his  own  pale  drooping  flower — 

And  speak  of  his  heart’s  unalter’d  faith, 

And  tell  her  that  his  was  love  in  death. 

*  t  * 

The  morning' rose,. and  the  evening  set, 

In  blood*>-on  the  battle  plain  ; 

And  a  remnant  few  in  the  nightfall  met 
From  the  fiery  fight  again— 

And  the  roll  was  read — and' his  name  was  cried— 

But  no  answering  voice  to  the  call  replied. 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

Londoiiy  Idth  December,  1831. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir,— I  fear  my  contribution  to  your  Christ¬ 
inas  Festival  will  be  but  barely  acceptable.  My  peculiar 
season  has  not  yet  commenced,  and  the  letters  I  have 
written  hitherto  may  be  termed  so  many  Odds  and  Ends, 
or  a  series  of  Preludes  to  the  regular  performance.  They 
are  extemporaneous  preludes,  too,  for  I  declare  that,  as 
at  the  present  moment,  when  I  sit  down  to  write  you, 
my  sheet  and  my  mind  are  equally  blank.  I  have  satiated 
your  readers  with  surmises  and  rumours  .about  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden  ;  remarks  on  their  respective 
performei’s ;  hints,  at  long'  intervals,  about  the  King’s 
Theatre  j  and  yet,  though  1  cast  my  eye  over  the  whole 
range  of  musical  matters  in  this  Babylon,  in  search  of 
something  new  with  which  to  refresh  your  sickened 
palate,  I  see  nothing  for  it,  but  either  to  cease  entirely 
for  a  while,,  or,  to  return  to  the  standard  dishes — the  two 
great  temples  of  the  English  Apollo.  I  was  present  at 
the  first  performance  of  by  Miss  Shirreff,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  and  truth  compels  me  to  state,  that  the 
impression  ‘  made  on  the  previous  occasion  was  by  no 
m^ns  cohfirnied.  That  she  has  ability,  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deny ;  but  in  the  matter  of  mind  1  had  from 
the  first  misgivings,  and  now,  having  listened  to  her  de¬ 
livery  of  a  variety  of  sentiment  incidental  to  the  character 
of  Polly,  I  am'  forcedUo  the  conclusion,  that  she  comes 
under  that*  cl^s  called  singers  of  ’agility,  or  execution,  ; 
rather  than. that  of  expr^ion.  Almost  every  song  was 
overlaid  with  ornament,  and  the  willing  audience— for  a 
pvffYiert  is  the  rule  of  their  judgment— displayed  their 
jiurity  of  taste^by  boisterously  applauding  the  florid,  and 
maintaining  a  profound  silence  at  the  simple  passages ; 
in  other  Words,'  approving'  the  bad  and  injecting  the 
good,  as  was  remarked  to  me  by  no  less  a  person  than 
John  Cramer.  ..  Mias  Shirrefl’s  execution  of  the  descend-  ' 
ing  scale  ia  defective  in  articulation — the  very  soul  of 
that  art-i-her  notes  sliding  into  one  another,  without 
developing  decidedly  full  tones.  Little  Mrs  Keeley  fairly 
divided  the  applause  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  its  leaning 
towards  "the  debutante,  in  the  duet,  “  Why,  how  now, 
Aladam  Flirt  ?”  The  one  was  the  perfect  representative 
of  a  randy  or  a  vixen,  and  .ran  up  to  and  dwelt  ui>on  B 
with  admirable  ease '  and  effect ;  the  other  the  most 
abject  scold  I  ever  beheld  :  the  arms,  with  the  digits  all  j 
spread,  but  slightly  ciu*led  inwards,  one  rising  to  the  > 
waist,  and  the  other  falling  with  the  precision  of  a  time-  I 
piece,  and  only  excelling  Mrs  Keeley  in  the  vocal  part  j 
by  the  addition  of  a  run  down,  I  have  noticed  this 


particularly,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  subsequent 
scolding  duet,  not  of  romance,  but  of  reality,  between 
Mr  Welsh  and  Mrs  Keeley.  The  gentleman  conceived 
that  the  lady  had,  as  second  singer,  taken  an  unwarranu 
able  liberty  in  going  up  in  the  scale  as  high  as  her  supel 
rior — the  real  meaning  of  which  was,  that  he  was  much 
chagrined  at  the  great  effect  which  she  produced,  bein 
inwardly  conscious  that  his  pupil  had  sustained  a  mo! 
mentary  eclipse.  To  this  absurd  attack,  Mrs  Keelev 
replied  with  becoming  spirit,  that  she  had  a  perfect  right 
to  sing  her  solo  as  she  chose,  and  that,  if  he  said  any 
more  about  it,  she  would,  at  the  very  next  performance 
go  up  to  D  !  With  regard  to  the  principal  songs  in  each 
of  the  operas  of  “  Artaxerxes”  and  the  “  Beggars,”  “  The 
soldier  tired,”  and  “  Cease  your  funning,”  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  I  should  be  so  dogged  as  to  consider 
them  failures— the  latter  even  more  decided  than  the 
former.  This  she  sung  at  the  pitch  of  her  voice  through, 
out,  and  the  degree  of  sound  was  never  for  a  moment 
abated.  The  audience  were  puzzled,  and  I  was  rejoiced 
at  their  perplexity,  for  they  had  hitherto  listened  to  Miss 
Stephens  and  Mrs  W'ood,  w^ho  imparted  to  it  a  variety 
of  light  and  shade ;  but  here  they  found  themselves  at 
fault,  and  the  applause  was  at  first  very  partial,  though 
it  afterwards  rose  to  its  usual  pitch.  From  all,  there- 
fore,  that  I  have  said  about  Miss  Shirreff  in  the  character 
of  Polly,  it  must  be  obvious  that  my  delight  has  received 
a  severe  check.  My  suspicions,  too,  about  Mr  Welsh’s 
propriety  of  judgment  have  acquired  great  strength;  for 
I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  error  than  that  of  attempting 
to  take  our  passions  by  storm,  which,  more  or  less,  has 
ever  been  the  case  in  a  first  appearance  as  Mundane 
—a  part  confessedly  dependent  on  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion,  which,  with  its  accompaniments  of  dress  and  situa- 
tion,  dazzles  and  astonishes,  but  never  reaches  the  heart. 
Expression  is  the  touchstone  of  a  singer’s  real  power. 
Let  us  have  that  first — execution  may  follow  in  its  train. 
Braham  jierformed  Captain  Macheath,  and  sung  several 
things  in  his  usual  masterly  way  ;  but  I  would  not  say 
that  it  was  a  very  successful  effort.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  striking  testimony  to  the 
powers  of  Incledon,  that  Braham  has  seldom  or  never 
ventured  upon  a  character  in  which  that  celebrated  man 
was  conspicuous  ;  and  that  in  the  present  instance,  (I 
have  the  fact  from  those  who  witnessed  it,)  his  agita¬ 
tion  throughout  was  excessive  !  Miss  Inverarity  re-ap- 
peared  on  Friday. in  the  “  Barber  of  Seville,”  and  was 
received  with  as  much  fervour  as  ever.  At  Drury 
Lane  Mrs  Wood  plays  the  same  character,  but  she  is  very 
ill  supported. 

The  Italian  opera  arrangements  will,  I  suppose^ 
made  public  in  the  course  of  a.  few  daj^s ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,!  may  mention,  that  besides  Signora  Battista, 
a  contralto  —  Madame  Caradori,  Mademoiselle  Schech- 
ner,  a  German  of  first-rate  powers,  and  .Signor  fam- 
bourini,  together  with  a  lady  from  Madrid,  with  a  long 
name,  which  I  don’t  at  present  recollect,  ai’e  said  to  h« 
engaged  for  the  whole  season.  Pasta  was  applied  to,  but 
declined,  as  she  wishes  to  retire  from  professional  labour 
for  the  season. — Mr  Monck  Mason  has  purchased  the 
copyright  of  “  Robert  Le  Diable,”  for  the  opera.  Bishop 
arrived  a  post  too  late. — The  following  is  an  inspiring 
subject  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  of  course,  not  less  soaj 
Christmas  time.  The  music,  by  Neukomm,  is  notequ 
to  his  other  productions ;  but  still  is  spirited,  and  wouj 
admirably  suit  the  meridian  of  the  Harmonists’  Mon  ! 
meeting ;  and  if  they  would  allow  an  old  member  tosog 
gest  the  singer  of  the  solos,  I  would  propose  that  a  | 
amateur,  John  Gilchrist,  (I  hate  to  mister  celebrat^ 
men,)  for  they  require  a  powerful  sonorous  voice, 
appropriate  energy  of  action. 

I 

HURRAH  !  rOR  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

Hurrah  !  for  the  land  of  England, 

Firm  set  in  the  subject  sea, 
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"Where  the  women  are  fair, 

And  the  men  (like  air) 

Are  all  lovers  of  liberty. 

Hurrah!  for  merry  England  ! 

Long  life, 

Without  strife, 

For  merry  England! 

Hurrah  !  for  the  spirit  of  England  ! 

The  merry,  the  true,  the  fi’ee, 

Who  stretches  his  hand, 

With  a  king’s  command. 

All  over  the  circling  sea. 

Hurrah  !  for  merry  England! 

Long  life. 

Without  strife. 

For  merry  England ! 

Let  tyrants  rush  forth  on  the  nations, 

And  strive  to  chain  down  the  free. 

But  do  thou  stand  fast, 

From  the  first  to  the  last. 

For  the  “  Right,”  wheresoe’er  it  be. 

Hurrah  !  for  merry  England  ! 

Long  life  to  the  spirit  of  England  ! 

Hurrah  !  for  William  of  England  ! 

Our  friend,  as  a  king  should  be ; 

Who  casteth  aside 
Man’s  useless  pride. 

And  leans  on  his  people  free. 

Hurrah!  for  the  King  of  England  ! 

The  boast  of  merry  England. 

Her  King  is  the  boast  of  England, 

Her  guards  are  her  ships  at  sea  ; 

But  her  beauty  lies 
In  woman’s  eyes. 

And  her  strength  in  her  people  free. 

So  !  three  cheers  for  merry  England  1 
For  the  King  and  the  freemen  of  England  ! 

Barry  Cornwall. 


though  they  don’t  eat  pork.  Vive  la  humbug  /  Sing  to 
the  triumph  of  whiskers  and  beards  over  crotchets  and 
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COLLINS  S  CONCERT. 


Another  hum— -but  we  must  deal  quietly  with  the 
'  British  Paganini,  who  is  a  man  of  discernment.  The 
great  features  of  Paganini’s  (the  real  Simon  Pure’s)  play¬ 
ing,  were  his  profound  science  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
joined  to  unsurpassable  execution.  These  powers  were 
such  as  to  have  insured  him  unperishable  fame.  But  he 
knew  too  well,  that  by  these  qualities  alone,  he  had  not 
the  passport  to  general  favour.  He  mixed  up,  accordingly, 
a  portion  of  the  grotesque  in  his  compositions,  which  made 
them  palatable  to  every  taste.  It  was  a  sort  of  strategic  to 
make  his  scheme  carry,  and  connoisseurs  laughed  at  as 
trickery  that  which  the  multitude  deemed  his  chej'-d'wuvre, 
Collins  saw  how  the  wind  lay,  and  came  athwart  John 
Bull  with  pizzicatos  and  harmoniques^  while  his  mouth 
was  still  gaping!  Paganini’s  \vonders  seemed  achieved, 
and  multo  magis — the  hocus-pocus  went  a  step  beyond. 
Paganini  made  the  bow  play  on  one  string — Collins  makes 
the  string  play  on  the  bow !  Seriously  to  contrast  the 
two  men  together,  would  be  to  compare  one  who  has  shed 
a  glorious  lustre  on  art  with  the  veriest  catchpenny 
mimic— Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  ! 

Master  Collins,  for  his  tender  years,  is  astonishing. 
What  more?  We  grieve  to  see  musical  taste  permitting 
such  prostrations  of  art. '  If  the  boy  is  to  gain  his  breail 
by  fiddling,  let  him  be  put  on  a  regimen  of  slow  scales, 
not  of  hysterical  roulades.  He  is  gulping  food  at  pre¬ 
sent  he  will  never  in  his  lifetime  digest.  The  grand 
Collins  Concert  had  a  vocalist  and  flute-player,  pupils  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  We  hope  they  have  not  finished 
their  education,  for  they  have  much  to  learn. 

May  we  all  have  a  merry  Christmas,  for  we  ai*e  not 
to  have  a  musical  one !  ■  II, 


LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


EDINBURGH  HARMONICS. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  BROTHERS. 

We  have  not  been  disappointed  with  the  performance 
of  this  musical  fraternity,  wdiich  we  always  understood, 
from  judges  who  had  heard  it,  to  be  an  imposition.  The 
Tyrolese,  another  family  arrangement,  was  no  cheat. 
They  were  simple,  unsophisticated  folks,  devoid  of  con¬ 
ceit.  They  were  bond  fide  mountaineers,  and  their  music 
was  as  truly  wild  and  original,  as  their  execution  of  it 
was  natural  and  unaffected.  The  Bohemians  consist  of 
four  Whitechapel  Jews,  decked  out  in  fanciful  ornamental 
dresses,  which  seem  rather  the  result  of  theatrical  tailor- 
ship  than  of  a  rural  schneider.  They  are  vastly  fine 
gentlemen,  evidently  accustomed  to  public  gaze  and  ad- 
niiration,  and  wondrous  self-sufficient  in  their  pei*sonal 
and  vocal  graces.  There  is  an  artificial  cast  about  the 
whole  performance  we  don’t  half  like.  The  “  melodies” 
they  sing',  may  be  Bohemian  or  German  for  aught  we  j 
know;  but  they  are  so  strangely  perverted,  that  we  ques¬ 
tion  if  even  a  native  would  recognise  them.  Tlie  leading 
brother  has  an  exceeding  high  and  flexible  voice,  which 
bemanages  in  the  worst  possible  style,  dwelling  frequently 
the  ultra  notes,  which  are  very  squeaky.  The  basso 
^gain  utters  de  prof  undis,  if  not  a  grunt,  at  least  something 
like  it.  We  are  told,  he  is  an  astonishing  bass  singer, 
but  we  hope  we  can  distinguish  between  the  portamntto 
^fdeep,  mellow  intonation,  and  a  reedy,  tuneless  grumble. 
The  intermediates  between  these  strange  contrasts  are 
indifferent  whiners.  In  fine,  if  the  tout  ensemble  belongs 
not  to  the  sus  genus,  it  is  a  great  bore,  whicli  we  hope 
never  to  encounter  again.  We  hear  the  ladies  think  the 
l^rothers  handsome — sooth  to  say  they  look  passing  well, 


Maternal  Sketches,  with  Minor  Poems,  ]»y  Eliza  Ruther- 
foord.  ‘  '  '  • 

Mr  Samouelle’s  new  work,  the  Entoniob)gieal  Cabinet,  Is  in  the 
press.  *  ‘  '  j  ‘ 

A  now  periodical,  to  be  called  the  Pocket  Album  of  Fashion, 
Music,  and  Romance,  is  anuoiiucAid. 

The  Hackney  Carriage  Po(rket  Directory  for  183*2,  with  a 
coloured  Map,  and  the  New  Kegulatiuas  commencing  January 
5tli-  ■ 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred 
Literature,  by  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.  A. 

Si  a  Walter  Scott. — By  letters  from  Malta,  we  are  happy  to 
Icaru  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  arrived  there  in  improved  health. 

Death  of  Mr  liOCKiiARx’s  Sox. — John  Hugh  Lockhart,  eldest 
sou  of  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  died  on  the  15th  instant,  at  his  father’s 
residence,  in  Sussex  Place,  Regent’s  Parkl  He  was  in  his  llth 
year,  having  been  born  early  in  1921.  For  some  years  he  suffered 
severely  from  Ill-health  ;  so  mucli  so  that  his  death  Iiail  been  long 
expected.  He  gave  great  promise  of  talent,  aa<l  was  of  a  inmt 
studious  and  amiable  disposition.  His  name  is  connected  with 
our  literature  as  being  the  little  fellow — Hugh  Little  John,  ns  his 
grandfather  playfully  <*alled  him— to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  ad- 
dresse<l  his  “  'i’ales  of  a  Grandfather  in  the  frontisple<*e  of 
which,  the  boy  was  drawn  seated  on  the  ground.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  to  th(*  ill-health  of  his  grandson,  that  Sir  Walter  alluded  in 
the  afl’ectiug  preface  to  his  last  novel,  where  Jie  speaks  of  the 
duty  inciiinhent  on  him  of  showing  an  example  to  others  who 
u>me  after  him,  of  patient  rcsignatiou  under  the  unavoidal>le  ca¬ 
lamities  of  life.  Mr  Lockhart  has,  we  believe,  two  promising 
children. 

A  very  pleasing  toy  has  been  put  into  oiir  bands  by  its  publisher, 
(Mr  N.  Carpenter,)  who  has  founded  it  on  Captoiln  Basil  Hall’s 
charming  volumes.  Fragments  of  Vo^gee  and  TraxuUt  R 

is  called  the  Log-book  of  a  Midthijuiiaii,  and  U  certainly  a  most 
euUTtaiuiug  way  of  teacluug  naval  tactics.  Twenty  pictures  re. 
present  so  luaiiy  scenes,  so  well  described  in  the  gallant  captain’s 
narrative;  and  a  tce-totum,  with  numbers  marked  upon  it,  and 
an  allotment  of  counters,  enable  ajiivenib*  party  to  play  the  game; 
which  in  it'’  rood  and  letd  forthne,  as  the  ►pin  indicate?,  leads  to 
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the  Tarious  difficultiee,  defeatB,  retrograde  moyements,  and  suc- 
cessei,  which  conatitute  this  novel  amusement.  But  what  we 
like  the  best  in  it,  is  the  continual  reference  to  the  Fragments ; 
which,  being  read,  render  the  youthful  gamesters  familiar  willi 
the  circumstances  of  a  seafaring  life,  and  beguile  them  sportively 
into  the  aeqiUsition  of  much  useful  knowledge. 

How  TO  SesLF  THE  WALLS  OF  Heaven.— About  thc  year  45*2,  ‘ 
Symeon,  a  Syrian,  introduced  a  refinement  in  mortiflcatiou,  by ' 
residing  successively  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve,  twenty>two, 
thirty.six,  and  forty-eight  cubits  high  ^  in  this  wretched  state  he 
continued  thirty-seven  years,  and  his  sublime  piety  w  as,  at  his 
decease,  eagerly  emulated  by  Daniel,  a  monk,  who  resided  upon 
the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  died  in  that  situation,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-eight. 

.  Chitchat  prom  Glasgow. — The  infant  son  of  Collins,  “  the 
British  Paganini,*’  as  he  terms  himself,  will  afford  a  bonne  houche 
for  the  phrenologists.  He  is  a  surprising  little  creature.  We 
are  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  Do  Beguis  and  his  Italian  company.— 
'We  never  have  had  more  than  scenes  from  an  Italian  opera  p(*r- 
formed  here,  and  this  will  be  a  treat. — A  Mr  Morgan  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Hotel,  has  opened  a  splendid  Music  Saloon  in  connexion 
with  his  establishment,  where  nightly  concerts  are  given. — Who 
will  say  that  we  are  not  musical  ? 

Theatrical  Gom/?.— From  London,  our  friend  Peregrine  informs 
us  that  “  the  pantomimes  are  both  progressing,  as  the  Yankees 
term  it,  wuth  all  due  rapidity ;  but  by  some  ven'y  extraordinary  co¬ 
incidence,  they  are  both  on  the  same  subject !  The  Drury  Lane  par¬ 
ties  state,  that  theirs  has  been  in  the  house  since  September  last, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  not  even  fixed  upon  two  weeks 
ago ;  w'hilst,  to  our  personal  knowledge^  the  Covent  Garden 
Harlequinade  was  positively  commenced  in  all  its  departments  | 
long  previously.  We  could  ‘a  tale  unfold’  on  this  truly  in¬ 
teresting  subject ;  but  happily  for  our  readers,  our  limits  for¬ 
bid  it.  The  story  selected  is  the  old  nursery  tale  of  Hop  o*  my 
Thumb,  and  the  Ogre  with  the  seven-leagued  Boots ;  which  latter 
conveniences  for  rapid  travelling,  are  to  be  a  very  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  machinery  at  each  house.  Jack  is  to  be  enacted  by 
Miss  Poole  at  the  Garden,  and  by  Miss  Marshall  at  Drury  j  and, 
so  far,  the  odds  are  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  but 
time  alone  can  tell  which  w  ill  be  the  preferable  in  the  remainder ; 
though  we  may  whisper  to  our  friends,  that  the  Drury  Lane  ma¬ 
nagement  must  be  more  than  usually  lucky,  to  produce  even  as 
good  a  pantomime  jis  their  neighboiu-s.  Amongst  the  other  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  latter  will  be  the  gigantic  whiile,  a  most  elaborate 
piece  of  meclmnism,  which  is  so  far  like  its  lengthy  original,  as 
to  be  actually  50  feet  long.  The  Royal  Clarence  glass  vase,  the 
Opening  of  new  liondon  Bridge,  and  thc  Launch  of  the  Thunderer^ 
will  also  be  amongst  its  other  temptations ;  and  w’hon  we  add, 
that,  what  must  yet  remain  untold,  ‘the  greatest  is  behind,’  and 
that  the  unrivalled  Farley  is  the  concoct^r,  and  the  unexceeded 
Bradwell  the  mechanist,  we  feel  assured  of  having  amply  proved 
our  assertion,  that  Drury  Lane  must  do  its  best  to  produce  even 
a  worthy  rival.  We  mean,  however,  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and 
even  now  most  unfeignedly  wish  them  both  the  most  unqualified 
not  yet  returned.”— Our  own  theatre  has  been  rife  in  amusement, 
is  success.  The  Drury  Lane  tiger  is  dead,  but  thc  coroner’s  vertlict 
^though  we  have  no  space  to  descant  on  It. 
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PORTRAIT 

(In  Mezzotinto,) 

OF 

JOHN  W  O  O  D,  Esq. 

Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Peebles-siiire, 
Patron  of  the  Sessional  School  of  EDiNKURcn, 


jR  FRASER,  Gilder  and  Print-Seller,  9^ 

•  Prince’s  Street,  respectfully  begs  to  intimate  to  the  Sub.* 
scribers  for  the  Engraving  of  Mr  WOOD,  that  it  is  now  ncarlv 
finished,  and  will  be  published  early  in  January  next. 

This  Plate  is  from  a  kitcat  portrait,  painted  by  Mr  W.  J.  Thoh. 
sox.  The  eminence  of  the  engraver,  Mr  Modgets,  is  a  suflicien; 
guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  executed  in  the  first  style. 

Price,  to  Sii/;5criZ;(?r.9,— Prints,  10s, ;  Proofs,  155. ;  Extra  Proof. 
21s. 

95,  Prince’s  Street, 

Edinburgh,  10th  December,  1831, 


Published  this  day. 

Price  5s.  Gd, 

A  N  INTRODUCTORY  (vOURSE  of  MODERN 

^  GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES. 

By  GEORGE  ROLAND, 

Fencing- Master  and  Superintendent  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  in  the 
Royal  Academy^  the  Naval  and  Military  Academy,  the  Edinburgh, 
&c.  ^c. 

Published  for  the  Author  by  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  and 
SiMPKiN  and  Marshall,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Class  Room, 

86,  South  Bridge, 

20th  December,  1831. 


-  This  day. 

Price  Six  Shillings, 

THE  EDINBURGH 
MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  JOURNAL. 

•  For  January  1832. 

Also, 

Price  7s.  6(L,  with  Three  Engravings, 

THE  EDINBURGH 
NEW  PHILOSOPHICAL  JOURNAL, 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

December  11 — 23. 

Sat.  All  in  the  Wrong y  The  EvU  E^Cy  8;  -A  variety  o  f  Enter, 
taimnents. 

Mon.  Eichard  the  Thirdy  &  The  Twa  Glusist^,  ' 

Tues.  The  Belles  Siratagemy  Vo»y  ^  Le  Betour  des  Soldats, 

Wed.  The  Honey  Moony  Lying  made  Easyy  Dominique  the  De, 

sorter  y^  Electricity,  .  •  ^ 

Thurs,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer i  Cramond  Brig,  ^  Le  Re  tour  des 
Soldats, 

Fri.  Boh  Boijy  John  Jones,  ^  other  Entertainments, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

Our  disappointment  respecting  the  engraving  of  Professor 
Wilson’s  plate  is  grievous.  The  delay  cannot,  however,  exceed 
ten  days ;  and  we  shall  have  thc  pleasure  of  submitting  to  our 
Readers  a  chef. d!* oeuvre  of  Scottish  art. 

Several  of  our  most  esteemed  friends,  who  arrived  of  tlie  latest, 
will  greet  our  readers  on  Hogmanay.  Among  them  are  Kennedy, 
Memes,  Thomson,  Macdonald,  Atkinson,  and  one  whom  ”  we 
daurna  name.” 

Several  kind  amateurs,  who  have  proffered  their  .services  for 
the  season,  will  learn  onr  ultimatum  next  week.— “  Christmas 
Traditions”  Is  in  ty^pes. — “  A  Subscriber”  is  respectfully  iiifoi.^i  i 
that  we  are  no  vehicle  for  the  complaints  of  discarded  lovers,  and 
that  his  case  is  nothing  uncommon.  He  knows  little  of  woman 
if  he  thinks  it  is. 


Conducted  by  PROFESSOR  JAMESON. 

October  1831 — January  1832. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh ;  Longman,  Rees,  Obwe,  Browx, 
and  Grkrn,  London. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 
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HE  Circulation  of  the  EDINBURGH  WEEK- 

LY  CHRONICLE  now  exceeds  1600  copies,  being  an  increasi' 
of  above  .'500  copies  since  February  last. 

The  Edinburgh  Chronicle  embodies,  in  a  condensed 
whole  news  of  the  week,  including  the  latest  London  News  of 

Sortance,  extracted  from  the  London  papers  which  arrive  on  Satu^ 
ay  afternoon.  From  its  large  size,  and  the  quantity  of 
used,  the  Chronicle  contains  more  news  and  original  articles  tn  . 
a  single  number  of  any  other  Edinburgh  Newspaper. 

Besides  a  compendious  register  of  passing  events,  a  full 
of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  and  the  Agricultural^ 
Commercial  Lists,  which  the  EDiNBURitH  Chronicle 
hibited,  it  now  embraces  a  wider  range  of  Literary  and 
Disquisition,  and  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
piquant  gossip  of  the  day,  to  Criticisms  on  Painting,  Music,  ana 
Drama.  . : 

The  principles  advocated  in  the  Chronicle  are,  in  the 
phatic  sense  of  the  word,  independent.  The  Proprietors  and  t  ^ 
ductors  of  the  Paper  have  no  connexion  with  any  set  of 
dependence  upon  either  the  Whig  or  Tory  party  ;  their  party  is 
of  the  public. 


Published  at  No.  78,  Prince’s  Street,  by  W’’illiam  Tait,  bp^  t 
seller,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  forwarded  to  all  ^ 

country  by  the  Afternoon  and  Evening  Mails.  Price  ' 

quarter,  wneu  paid  in  advance. 


